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I propose to address you, at this time, Fathers and Breth- 
ren in the Christian Ministry, upon the subject of the Christ- 
ian Miracles — particularly in their character of an evidence 
of Christianity as a revelation from God. “'The present 
aspect of Theology amongst us” + must be my apology for 
the adoption of a subject which might otherwise be deemed 
but ill suited to the occasion of a Pastoral Conference. 

By miracles, I understand something more than the deriva- 
tion of the term implies, that is, more than simply wonder- 
ful works, namely, such wonderful works as have been com- 
monly supposed, by believers in Christianity, to be wrought by 
the special aid and interposition of God. It is to this class of 
wonderful works, if I mistake not, that the application of the 
term miracles is generally restricted. By the Christian mira- 
cles, | understand those, and only those, of which we find the 
record in the New ‘Testament. 

How do men know that, among all the wonderful works 
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which have been wrought in men’s view, there are some which 
were wrought by the particular aid and interposition of God ? 
This is the first question which presents itself to us in entering 
upon this subject. 

Men do not know this as certainly as they do that they 
themselves exist — that two added to two are equal to four — 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles 
— that of two fruit trees, which are in view at a few paces be- 
fore them, one is taller than the other — that is, strictly speak- 
ing, they do not know this at all. But men so judge and 
believe of certain wonderful works, presenting certain charac- 
teristics, and not of other works, though truly wonderful, which 
are wanting in some or all of the same certain characteristics. 

Men judge and believe certain wonderful works to be 
wrought by the particular aid and interposition of God, be- 
cause the works seem manifestly to transcend human power, 
and the power of all beings of whom they have any knowl- 
edge or distinct apprehension, save God alone. ‘The works 
differ also from all the usual and known results of the opera- 
tions of the laws of nature, so called. ‘They stand out by 
themselves, as the wide and fair creation did, at the blest 
primeval hour, when the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. They are also, for the most 
part certainly, beneficent in their nature and consequences. 
They are not trivial, intricate puzzles, of hard solution, and 
without a grand, useful, or permanent result, when exhibited 
and solved; but they are morally sublime, commonly in the 
proceeding, always in the result. The declared purpose for 
which they are wrought, when declaration is made of it, is 
worthy of the works themselves. Declaration is also often 
made by the doer of these works, that they are wrought by 
the power of God; and the doer should be supposed to know 
more concerning this point than the mere witness; not to in- 
sist that his general character and other words and deeds may 
go to confirm his credibility. 

For these and other like reasons, men, that is, some men, 
many men, in the exercise of their common sense and sober 
judgment, after careful and scrutinizing observation, believe 
the works to be done by the almighty power and special inter- 
position of God, while of other works, wanting some or many 
of these characteristics, they have not’ the same belief. The 
common mind is so constituted as to believe in view of the 
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supposed phenomena ; and therefore so it does believe in fact. 
Unbelief is the exception, belief the general rule or result, in 
the instances given. 

The question concerning the agency and power by which 
miracles are wrought is a question concerning beliefs and the 
grounds for them, not concerning knowledge, demonstration, or 
intuition. ‘The moment absolute knowledge begins, there is an 
end of belief properly so called. Something different — not 
perhaps stronger, or better, or more efficacious practically — 
but something different has come instead of belief. You may 
persuade a man out of his belief into another belief, by strong 
reasons, but you cannot persuade him out of his knowledge 
into another knowledge. If he knows, there is an end of 
reasoning and faith. Hence an atheist, while he remains an 
atheist, cannot believe in miracles, in the sense in which I use 
the term, though he may believe in wonderful works as mat- 
ters of fact; and may even profess to believe that, in reality, 
there is no wonder in wonderful works. Hence also an igno- 
rant believer in the semi-almighty power of Beelzebub may 
possibly believe that Beelzebub did the works, which, if there 
be any Beelzebub, Beelzebub cannot do. But it does not 
hence follow that men of good common sense, capable of just 
observation and comparison, and believers in one God, should 
not believe, and have not sufficient grounds for believing, just 
what they do believe, -——that the works, which they consider 
as specially God’s works, were wrought by his power, and 
wrought for the ends specified and declared by the subordinate 
agents and doers. 

But it is objected —“ All we actually see is the work alone.” 
Well, are we to draw no inference from what we see ? Can rea- 
son and faith extend no further than actual vision? So thought 
not a certain one of the New Testament writers. He says, 
“ faith is the evidence of things not seen.” For myself, when 
I see a man violently beating a horse, I see that the horse is 
beaten; but I infer something more, namely, that the man 
beating is violently, and probably is unreasonably angry. The 
old homely proverb ‘ Seeing is believing,’ if taken literally, 
is essentially an untruth. The operations of seeing and be- 
lieving are not identical, but distinct and different. I not only 
may, but I must draw inferences from what I see; and I am 
yet to learn, that I and many of those who differ from me in 
present opinion concerning miracles, should not draw the same 
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6 
inferences, especially as it respects the power by which they 
are wrought, if we could be made eye witnesses of their ac- 
tual performance. 

There are other objections made to ascribing any wonderful 
work to the divine power, agency, interposition, or aid ; but as 
they are likewise objections to ascribing any weight to miracles 
as evidence, they may as well be considered after answering 
the inquiry which is presented next in order. ‘Those who 
have gone with me thus far, will probably be willing to pro- 
ceed with me to this next inquiry. 

This inquiry is — How and in what way the Christian 
miracles were and still are an evidence of Christianity as a 
divine revelation, it being considered as already ascertained, 
that the miracles were wrought by the interposition and power 
of God? | 

At this stage in the discussion, the miracles present them- 
selves to us in two aspects; and we may view them, and 
ought to view them, from two different positions. First, we 
will place ourselves in the position of those who were original 
eye witnesses of the miracles, to whom also the person who 
wrought or exhibited the miracles, came teaching, asa divine 
revelation, those truths, which taken collectively, we now 
denominate Christianity. 

The teacher comes, and I hear him say weighty and ex- 
cellent things. ‘They approve themselves to my understand- 
ing and conscience. I believe some of them to be truths, and 
I think it probable the rest are also true. I begin to be disposed 
to become his follower. But the teacher puts forth most extra- 
ordinary claims. He declares that he is commanded and commis- 
sioned by the God and Father of all to inculcate these truths, 
that I must receive them as a revelation from God to men, 
that they have a divine authority and. sanction, such as the 
truths taught by the wise men of the world have not, nay, 
such as the very truths themselves, without the sanction, would 
not have had, that is, if none but the wise men of the world, 
the scribes, pharisees, and philosophers, had taught them — 
and that by disregarding them now, I shall commit a greater 
sin against truth and the God of truth than I could have done, 
if he had not come and taught me as he has done. Doubt 
and hesitation arise in my breast. I perceive a claim to a 
higher inspiration than other teachers have asserted for them- 
selves. I perceive a claim of having first been taught as well 
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as a claim of teaching by higher authority than that to which 
I have been accustomed to defer. I perceive that if I admit 
this claim, I admit likewise motives to obedience of the truths 
inculcated, and dissuasives from disobedience of a higher order 
than have before reached and influenced my soul. I ask for 
the teacher’s credentials. I would see a sign of the mighty 
authority to which the teaching which I have heard asserts 
such positive claim. ‘The teacher performs a series of mira- 
cles in my presence, and I am satisfied. The blind receive 
sight, the deaf hear, the dead live and speak. Here is more 
than wisdom. Here is astonishing power. I can doubt no 
longer. I now feel what Nicodemus felt and expressed, 
“ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God, for 
no man can do these miracles that thou doest, except God be 
with him.” I now believe the teacher came from God, and 
that he who came from God, thus commissioned and endowed, 
will speak truth in God’s name, and that it is all important I 
should regard the truth thus spoken. Other truth, which 
others speak, I may or may not practically regard; and the 
consequences in either case shall be, at least may be, compara- 
tively small and temporary. But this truth, so manifestly di- 
vine, I may by no means slight or disregard. It has the stamp 
of God’s authority and power upon it ; and as it is celestial in 
its origin, so it must be spiritual, paramount, uncompromising, 
and everlasting in its claims. I believe reverently, and I feel 
that I must obey heartily. 

Perhaps the order of the process of believing in the com- 
munications of the teacher, as a revelation from God, may be 
the reverse of the preceding, as follows. —I am first attracted 
by the miracles which are exhibited. I pause for a short time 
in vague and speechless wonder. But soon I conclude that 
the man who can do these miracles must come from God. I 
am therefore prepared to receive what he says as a message 
from God ; and afterwards 1 am confirmed in my belief of 
the source whence it came, by the character and adaptations of 
the message itself. In each order of process, the miracles are 
evidence — evidence, the first to be coveted, the mightiest to 
evince, the last to be abandoned. 

“So then,” says the objector, “the logic of the argument 
is this, Jesus fed five thousand persons with five loaves and two 
fishes, therefore he spake truth when he said, ‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, the hour is coming, and now is, when the 
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dead shall hear the voice of the son of God, and they that 
hear shall live,’ and therefore also, this truth is to be received 
as part and portion of a special revelation from God to men ? ” 
Certainly, I readily admit, the conclusion does not follow from 
the position assumed in the objection, in the same way in 
which a logical inference or conclusion follows from an ante- 
cedent verbal proposition or premise in-a syllogism. ‘The rea- 
soning is capable, however, of being reduced to the syllogistic 
form. But without insisting upon this, it is sufficient to main- 
tain, as I have done, that it is a just and natural exercise of the 
understanding or reason which God has given me, that I 
should believe and confide in the authority and truthfulness of 
the teacher, on account of the works which he performs, when 
they are such works as those which are held in view. It must 
at once be admitted to be possible for some to reason and con- 
clude otherwise ; but it is certain to my mind that it will gene- 
rally be held unnatural, unreasonable, and unphilosophical for 
them to do so. 

It follows, from the preceding discussion, that although there 
are other evidences of the truth, the importance, and the 
divine origin of what Jesus has spoken, miracles are essential 
to the fulness and perfection of a body of evidence. They 
are the key-stone in the structure of evidences. Without 
them most believers in Christianity as a revelation from God 
would feel that an evidence was wanting which it is extremely 
desirable to have, if not essential to the integrity of their faith 
in divine revelation as such. It is readily admitted as indis- 
putable, that God can make a revelation to my mind and soul 
if he pleases, and assure me that it is a revelation from him, 
without a visible or tangible miracle, or to any other individual 
mind with like assurance. But if I am to communicate this 
revelation to others as a matter which concerns them equally 
with myself, the question arises, how am I to afford them 
reasonable proof that what I inculcate as a revelation from 
God is such in reality? Here it is that miracles find their 
place and value, as evidences of a divine communication, as 
pertinently as the man who informs me that he raised from the 
ground yesterday, by his unaided strength, five hundred pounds 
weight, labors to convince me that he speaks truth, by raising 
seven hundred pounds, in the same manner, in my presence, 
to-day. 

“But,” it may be asked, “ how are we to distinguish the 
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real miracle from other wonders, from the exploits of the man 
privileged and skilled in nature’s secrets — the juggler’s feats — ‘ 
divers marvellous things?’’ I cannot but consider this diffi- 
culty as far more theoretical than practical. I think it fair to 
presume that, if God would reveal his will to his rational 
creatures, and assure them of the reality of the revelation by 
wonderful works .and signs, these would be such in number, 
variety, and character, as to leave little or no room for the in- 
trusion of this difficulty upon the minds of competent and 
candid witnesses of the works. At any rate, such are the 
Christian miracles, as to character, variety, number. The 
enlightened and sincere inquirer after truth will always bear in 
mind that the question is not whether marvellous works in 
general are evidences of God’s special interposition to authen- 
ticate a revelation, or to effect any other object ; but whether 
the Christian miracles in particular, and collectively taken, are 
to be received as a decisive evidence that Christianity is a 
divine revelation. 1 do not contend that any and every won- 
derful work is sufficient, singly, to establish the performer’s 
claim to teach by divine authority. Nor is it the question how 
confidently 1 ought to believe, or how much I should actually 
doubt, if the miracles of changing water into wine, the blasting 
of the barren fig-tree, the transfer of mania from a man toa 
herd of swine, and the finding of money in a fish’s mouth 
were all which were exhibited. 1 might wish, in my presump- 
tion that, if those were all which were wrought, there had 
been a record of none. But in view of the whole done, re- 
corded, and referred to, I find it easy to believe that, if every 
particular relating to the occasion, the action and the result 
were preserved and placed before me, I should find no great 
difficulties attached to these few, which constitute so small a 
portion of the whole. The rest stand out heaven wide from 
the juggler’s feats, the alchymist’s transmutations, the fanatic’s 
trances, and everything else with which they have been some- 
times, but very improperly, classed. 

The grandeur of the acts and the beneficence and perma- 
nence of the results in the Christian miracles generally are 
conceded ; still it is urged that “to give any weight of evi- 
dence to the mere wonderful work itself, either independently 
of or combined with, the testimony of the performer, is to 
assume that every wonderful work, which we cannot other- 
wise account for, must of necessity be explained by supposing 
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a special divine interference.” How much am I to understand 
by the phrase “cannot otherwise account for?” If this 
phrase means cannot show how and by what agency the work 
was actually performed, I wholly deny the allegation. I make 
no sort of attempt to account for half the marvels I see and 
hear. If the phrase means —cannot give any plausible ac- 
count how the work might possibly have been done — the 
allegation comes some nearer to the truth; for in an example 
of the kind last supposed, there would arise some presumption 
that the work must be wrought by divine wisdom and power. 
But I deny that there is any assumption whatever of the kind 
alleged. ‘The reasons for which certain wonderful works are 
believed to be performed by special divine interposition, have 
already been referred to, and in part expressly stated. They 
may be insufficient to satisfy some minds that the works are 
God’s works, in ine sense contended for; but they are suffi- 
cient to show that in giving weight of evidence to miracles, 
there is no assumption whatever, but reasoning from an opinion 
or belief which rests upon its own grounds, be these grounds 
sufficient or insufficient to sustain the opinion. 

*‘ But suppose,” the objector still urges, “the man who 
brings to you an alleged divine revelation, and works miracles 
to authenticate his divine commission to teach, commands you 
to break God’s. law written in your heart by slaying your 
brother, or to do some other known evil that good may come 
of it, and is himself guilty of absolute falsehood. What will 
you say then?” I wait, and I expect to wait, for the presenta- 
tion of this difficulty in the shape of facts. Then I will reply 
to the hypothesis. lam not bound to reply to an hypoth- 
esis which, to my mind, involves an absurdity, at least a 
contradiction, and which: seems to me to border upon im- 
piety. It is sufficient to say now, no such instance has 
occurred, will occur, or can occur. God does not act in con- 
travention to his own attributes and purposes. It is the asso- 
ciation of the Christian Miracles, luminous gems in themselves, 
with God’s manifest purposes of love, which gives them ad- 
ditional lustre; and they again reflect back, with increased 
brilliancy and effect, the light and beauty and glory, in the 
midst of which they stand. 


It is now time to ask, if the Christian miracles furnish no 
evidence of Christianity as a divine revelation, why were they 
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wrought ?— what was their design? No satisfactory account 
is given of this matter by those who think lightly of the mira- 
cles as evidence, or altogether deny to them this office. One 
able writer says, “I know not what was the actual purpose 
for which they were wrought; nor do I know what purpose 
they actually served.” * Another able writer says, “ We may 
perceive many purposes answered by them, but what was 
their special purpose, I venture not to state. I cannot sympa- 
thize with the confidence, with which many undertake to tell 
what is the intended end of any event, even the humblest.” + 
“It would rather seem,” he adds afterwards, “that every par- 
ticle of tue great whole exists for an end, indefinable, incon- 
ceivable.” It would be natural to some persons to inquire 
here, why we should believe that the great whole, or any part 
of it, exists for any end, if none can be descried, which is 
either definable or conceivable? But this is aside from the 
purpose in hand. 

Other writers admit equal ignorance of the design of the 
Christian miracles. Well they may, after denying to them 
all value as evidence. And most certainly there was no need 
of them as evidence, if men generally, in the beginning of the 
Gospel dispensation, could see intuitively, and so “ take up 
into their own consciousness,” according to the new phraseology 
of the day, whatever of truth God was pleased to announce to 
them by his messenger. But that might not have been a time 
of such enlarged consciousness and intuition as the present. 
Why then, I reiterate the inquiry, such prodigal superfluity of 
marvellous and beneficent power ? 

But, notwithstanding all the professed ignorance of the de- 
sign of the Christian “miracles, one of the writers referred to 
says, — “ Mankind, especially when but partially enlightened, 
are much more attracted by extraordinary displays of physical 
power, than by the exhibition of moral grandeur.” “The 
miracles he performed, therefore, were necessary to draw atten- 
tion to him, and induce people to listen to him.” ‘“ Here was 
something extraordinary ; ; here was a wonderful man, what had 
he got to say.” { So far so good. I think so too. I think 
the evidence often begins its operation of producing belief pre- 





* Charles Elwood, p. 257. 

+ Jesus and his Biographers, p. 256, 257. 

t Charles Elwood, p. 237, 238. 
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cisely in this way. I think also that mankind, when some- 
thing more than “ partially enlightened,” would be still more 
attracted, astonished, and convinced by seeing real miracles 
performed, than when only partially enlightened, and more 
likely to see the “ moral grandeur” associated with the “ phys- 
ical power” in the exhibition and display. I hold this to be 
the natural healthy action of human nature. I have seen as 
strongly marked indications of morbid mental action, in cavil- 
ing unbelief, as ever I saw in easy credulity. 

If it should be asked why miracles are not now wrought, if 
they are so important in convincing men of revealed truth, and 
confirming them in it, I should be obliged to confess in my 
turn, I do not know. But I will make one suggestion which 
may have a possible bearing upon the subject of inquiry. 
The evidences of religion must not be so great as to render 
unbelief an impossibility. If they were so, there would be an 
end of religious faith ; or if faith could exist under such cir- 
cumstances, | see not how it could be imputed for righteous- 
ness, as I suppose true faith always is. If they were so, 
the past and the future would be merged in the present, 
time and distance be annihilated, the invisible made visible, 
faith changed to sight and intuition. The fact seems to be, 
there is a class of minds which are not content to believe and 
trust as other minds do. They must know. A portion of 
this class, almost of course, come to imagine, (and perhaps it is 
happy for them,) that they do know. ‘The greater part, as I 
am led to apprehend, finding after some struggles, that they 
cannot know, cease to believe. I say to persons of this turn 
of mind, Weigh and hoard up evidence, value and balance 
probabilities, as you'do in most of the concerns of this life ; it 
is not consistent with your present dependence and pupilage 
that you should know everything. 

Again, the writer last quoted says, “ Miracles which are 
interruptions of the natural course of events, occurring at dis- 
tant intervals, seem admirably calculated to produce this effect, 
to raise men’s minds from second causes to the First Cause, 
and to show them that nature is but what He wills.” + The 
writer must at least have been near the kingdom of God when 
he penned this. One step more, and all I ask would have 
been conceded ; and the whole question concerning miracles, 
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in their capacity of evidence, would have been reduced to 
what I would gladly have it, a question of more or less. 
There should be great charity for those who believe a little, 
if the little faith is of the genuine kind and stamp. It is still 
better to believe much, the evidence being answerable, as well 
as to love much, when the object of affection is lovely. But 
the language seems carefully guarded against the inference that 
the writer intends to take the last step. Perhaps he remem- 
bered that he had said before, when in a less believing state of 
mind, “ Miracles can prove nothing but our ignorance.” “ The 
miraculous events recorded in the Bible may have occurred 
for aught I know, but they are of no value as evidences of 
Christianity.” * Another of the writers before quoted says, 
“It is not to be disputed that they had a place and performed 
a part in the communication of truth from heaven.” ¢ Simi- 
lar concessions might be multiplied from similar sources, and 
yet there is manifestly great and earnest labor to depreciate the 
evidence of miracles. 


I now come to the more particular reason for which I have 
taken notice of the inability of those who deny the value of 
the Christian miracles as evidence, to give any satisfactory 
account of the main object for which the miracles were 
wrought. I wish to place this inability, and their views of 
miracles generally, in contrast with what those who performed 
and those who witnessed the miracles, said and thought of 
them. I see not how this understanding or believing so little, 
or perhaps nothing, of the object for which the miracles were 
wrought, is to be reconciled with that profession of belief in 
the truthfulness of the New Testament writers, and their 
competence to make correct records and to teach Christianity, 
— in a word, with that reverence for Scripture and the truth 
of Scripture, and the divine origin and importance of that 
truth, for which I nevertheless give them, at least those I have 
quoted, fraternal Christian credit. 

When the disciples of John the Baptist came to Jesus with 
the inquiry, “ Art thou he that should come, or do we look for 





* Charles Elwood, p. 24. It is but fair to add that a belief in 
the miracles, as facts, is fully avowed by Mr. Brownson in his El- 
wood. 

+ Jesus and his Biographers, p. 255. 
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another? In that same hour he cured many of infirmities and 
plagues, and of evil spirits, and unto many blind he gave sight. 
“'Then Jesus answering said unto them, Go tell John what 
things ye have seen and heard, how that the blind see, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised, to the poor the Gospel is preached. »* «'The works 
which the Father hath given me to finish, the same works that 
I do bear witness of me that the Father hath sent me.” + I 
suppose it will not be questioned that the Saviour here refers to 
his miraculous works. ‘“ ‘The works that I do in my Father’s 
name, they bear witness of me.” { ‘If I do not the works of 
my Father, believe me not. But if I do, if ye believe not me, 
believe the works, that ye may know and believe that the 
Father is in me, and | in him.” § _ “ Believe me, that I am in 
the Father and the Father in me, or else believe for the 
very works’ sake.” || “If I had not done among them the 
works which none other man did, they had not had sin ; ; but 
now have they both seen, (that is, seen the works,) and hated 
both me and my Father.” 1 ‘The opinion of Nicodemus, a 
contemporary, and probably an eye witness, has already been 
quoted. Others were of like opinion. “ ‘Then those men, when 
they had seen the miracle that Jesus did, (the miracle of the five 
loaves,) said, This is of a trath that prophet that should come 
into the world.” ** ‘ And many of the people believed on him 
and said, When Christ cometh, will he do more miracles than 
those which this man hath done?” t+ Is no inference to be drawn 
from the passage last quoted, concerning the grounds of the 
belief of those people, represented to be many in number? 
The opinion of John, the evangelist, apostle, and beloved dis- 
ciple, may be entitled to some weight. His opinion may be 
inferred, in the first place, ‘from the “astonishment he expresses 
at the unbelief of certain Jews. “But though he had done 
so many miracles before them, yet they believed not on him.” tt 
His opinion is, in the second place, declared in announcing his 
object in writing his Gospel. ‘‘Many other signs truly did 
Jesus, in the presence of his disciples, which are not written in 
this book. But these are written, tnat ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing, ye 





* Luke vii. 21. + John v. 36. t John x. 25. 
§ John x. 37, 38. || John xiv. 11. | John xv. 24. 
** John vi. 14. +t John vii. 31. tt John xii. 37. 
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might have life through his name.”* Peter was another 
favorite companion and disciple. What does he say? ‘“ Ye 
men of Israel, Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles and wonders and signs which God did 
by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves know.” + I mar- 
vel, beyond my powers of utterance, when I view these and 
other like passages in contrast with some recently declared 
opinions. Surely there is mutual need of the charity, which 
hopeth all things, and believeth all things. 


Thus far I have endeavored, in estimating the Christian 
miracles, to occupy the position of the original eye witnesses. 
I will now take the position which we all actually occupy at 
the present time. It will be expected that I should show how 
the Christian miracles are evidences of Christianity as a divine 
revelation now, and to us, who never saw a miracle per- 
formed. 

I admit, in the first place, that the miracles are not the only 
evidence of the truth of Christianity, nor the only evidence of 
its divine origin and authority. I admit that no single evidence 
is so Strong in itself as it is in combination with the other evi- 
dences which pertain to the case. [I admit, and contend, that 
it is the accumulation of the whole evidence, rather than the 
force of any one singly, which makes it comparatively easy to 
believe, and very difficult to one who has duly weighed the 
whole evidence, to disbelieve. I see the wisdom of the di- 
vine economy and grace in furnishing variety of evidence 
adapted to the varieties of the human intellect. I admit that 
the evidence of the miracles is not the first in order to be pre- 
sented to the mind of the modern unbeliever or misbeliever. 
New miracles, if one could do such, would be the precise 
thing; but before one can receive a lasting impression from 
any record, he must believe the record. ‘That the miracles 
cannot sustain the revelation, but that it is faith in the revela- 
tion which can alone sustain the miracles, I totally deny. Such 
may be the order and sequence of faith in some minds, for 
aught I know; they may first believe in the revelation as such, 
and then in the miracles subsequently and consequently ; but 
such is not the order of faith in all minds, I think in very few 
really believing in Christianity as a revelation. 





* John xx. 30, 31. + Acts ii. 22, 
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We are then, in the first place, in order to convince the 
unbeliever that Christianity is a revelation from God, to bring 
forth the whole evidence, external and internal, or so much and 
such parts of it, as may be needed to convince him that the 
New Testament is a record of facts, as they actually occurred, 
including the wonderful works ; that the wonders were wrought, 
that the parables and other sayings were spoken, that Jesus 
lived, labored, died, and rose again, as is recorded of him — 
in one word, ‘that the New Testament is not fiction, but true 
history. This is the first step in instructing the ignorant and 
convincing the faithless. In this process, I think as highly, 
and would make as free use of the internal evidence, as any 
man; and |] would appeal to every intellectual and moral 
power and principle which I knew or suspected to be in man. 
I am fully persuaded that the internal evidences of Christ- 
ianity have never yet been drawn out and placed in all their 
attractive beauty and convincing power before men’s minds, 
as they may be, and therefore ought to be, and at some future 
time will be. 

This is not an occasion to enter into the details, but in the 
method here briefly indicated, I will suppose a belief in the 
facts recorded in the New Testament is firmly established in 
the mind ; a belief that Jesus lived, as is recorded, put forth 
the claims, said the words, and did the works, and finally 
suffered, died, and rose again, all as is recorded of him in the 
New Testament. Now this belief includes, among other 
things, a belief of the wonderful works as facts, and so far I 
would not desire a firmer and fuller confession of faith than 
some of the writers, to whom I have referred in this discussion, 
have made. But here it is, at this very point, after we are 
brought to believe in the facts as facts, that, at the present day, 
the operation of the miracles as evidence comes in and shows 
us what is the true intrinsic character of the words, sayings, 
truths, and other facts with which the miracles are associated in 
the record. Are these, to which I say the miracles are 
stamp, seal, and witness, a revelation from God, or are they 
only the high imaginings of men, in whom there was a some- 
what extraordinary development of some of the attributes and 
powers of the human mind and soul? Here we find our- 
selves brought back nearly to the original position of eye wit- 
nesses. We have admitted the facts. We have virtually said 
we believe them as truly as if we had seen them. We must 
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now proceed to the questions,—By what power were the 
works wrought? and to what purpose? in the same manner as 
if we had been original eye witnesses. We must necessarily 
lack something of their vividness of impression from person- 
ally witnessing the wonders; but we must henceforth judge of 
them, and of the purpose intended by them, upon the same 
general principles, which would be brought into operation by an 
eye witness. And by the same mental process we come to 
the same conclusion, namely, The works were wrought by the 
power of God to establish the authority of his Son as a mes- 
senger from heaven, whatever other or ulterior purposes they 
may have also embraced, or are yet to answer. ‘T'o be sure 
the miracles are not now, and never were, evidence of the 
truth of the historical records. As facts they are to be 
evinced in the same manner in which other facts are proved, 
only requiring, as extraordinary facts, more strong and abun- 
dant proof and testimony. But the entire history, in which 
they are contained, being first shown to be true, then the mira- 
cles show what the character of the true history is, namely, 
that it is a history of a revelation made by God to men, just as 
they showed to the original eye witnesses and auditors, that he 
who spake to them came from God, was commissioned as 
God’s messenger, and spake God’s truth. 

The present value of the miracles as evidence, as modifying 
the result in “ the last analysis,” and giving character to one’s 
faith, may perhaps be rendered still more conspicuous, by sup- 
posing all accounts of the miracles and all allusions to them to 
be blotted from the records, or rather never to have been in the 
records. Suppose then every account of every miracle and 
all allusions to miracles, including of course the resurrection of 
Jesus and all reasoning from it to the resurrection and future 
life of man, to be out of the record. Suppose the rest remain- 
ing, just as we find it, or, (to make the supposition as favorable 
as possible to the adverse side of the question,) with the peri- 
ods finished and rounded so that no unseemly chasm should 
meet the reader’s eye. Suppose the New ‘Testament -to be 
this, and to have been precisely this from the beginning. 
Where would Christianity upon this hypothesis be at this 
time ? and where would it have been for many ages past? I 
will not presume to say positively ; but I will frankly state my 
apprehensions. 1 apprehend that as an authoritative and 


practically efficacious system, it would have been slumbering 
in the tomb of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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But some one may start and say, You surely forget your- 
self. By the very hypothesis, the records of the parables and 
of much more which is exceedingly, nay supereminently valu- 
able, would be still extant, and what it is now. ‘True, and 
how would it be regarded? What would be thought and said 
of it, by the wise men of the present age? I think it possible 
some of them might say as follows,— Socrates was one 
lovely incarnation of the Divinity, Plato another, and there 
seem to have been many others in ancient times ; and, among 
them all, none more lovely, nor in some respects so much so, 
as Jesus, the low born Nazarene, But the obscurity of his 
birth and family, his want of education and efficient helpers, 
the melancholy temperament or distemperament of his mind, 
and the gloomy forebodings of his soul, prevented him from 
effecting any extensive reform during the little time he lived. 
His premature and infamous death, though marked throughout 
with injustice and cruelty on the part of his slayers, soon put 
an end to whateyer hopes might have been entertained of him 
in his life time. ‘The records of him which are extant, are 
more than rare curiosities of antiquity. They contain the 
loveliest and some of the sublimest views of God, which have 
ever been uttered by man. ‘They inculcate a morality singu- | 
larly, nay exquisitely pure, so pure, that whoever pays suffi- 
cient attention to it to understand it, cannot fail to regret that 
he lives in a world in which it is, for the most part, impracti- 
cable, Long after he has closed the volume, so seldom read 
and so little regarded at the present day, he will detect himself 
in wishing that the itinerant prophet of Palestine had been 
placed in a situation to bring his schemes for the reformation 
and improvement of mankind to the sure test of experiment. 
Is this altogether afancy sketch? Be it so. Iam confident 
it was other persons’ fancies, which first suggested its linea- 
ments to my fancy. I take no pleasure in viewing it, now it 
is drawn out, and the coloring laid on. I relish it as little as 
any of youcan. But I will be true tomy undertaking. I 
will speak my fears as well as my faith. 


I come, now, in conclusion, to the only consideration which 
could have fully determined me to agitate this subject, at this 
time. Iam persuaded that the most prevalent unbelief con- 
cerning the Christian miracles is unbelief of the facts; and 
that the manner in which they have recently been objected 
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against, as evidence, has contributed, and does contribute, to 
the prevailing unbelief. ‘Those whom I have quoted, and some 
others alluded to, believe the facts. I rejoice that they do. 
They also avow a firm belief in Christianity as a divine reve- 
lation. I cordially give them full credit for sincerity in their 
professions. But there are others who entertain and express 
different views. ‘They either doubt or altogether deny the 
facts. ‘Their opinion is that no such things were actually done 
—that the accounts of them were invented and interwoven 
with the other accounts in the New Testament, of which last 
mentioned some are probably true. Others think the wonders 
related had some foundation in fact: but were greatly exag- 
gerated and distorted in the records of a wonder-loving age and 
people. I honestly think many of these unbelievers and skep- 
tics are much confirmed in their unbelief by the manner in 
which they find the miracles regarded and spoken of by those 
who receive them as facts, but deny their character as real 
miracles, or their value as evidences of Christianity, or perhaps 
both. ‘They do not comprehend, (is it wonderful that they do 
not ?) how a man can believe the facts, according to the plain 
record, and still estimate them at no more value. One of the 
clearest minded unbelievers in Christianity as a divine revela- 
tion whom I ever chanced to meet contended with me, that it 
was alike impossible for human testimony to render a miracle 
credible, or to resist the evidence of a miracle actually wit- 
nessed. ‘I contend,” said he, “ that the Jews never saw the 
works recorded to have been done, for if they had seen - 
them they certainly would have believed.” I believe, 
therefore, that mischief is doing, in the manner which I have 
pointed out, however little it may be intended. I think so not 
merely in consequence of my reasoning upon the tendencies of 
what I consider a wrong theory and estimate of the facts in 
question, but from what I read, from what | hear others say, 
from what I have heard unbelievers avow. Now the tendency 
of unbelief in the Christian miracles as facts, I need state in 
no other words than one of the writers before quoted has 
furnished to my use. “The miracles of the New Testament 
are so interwoven with the texture of the narrative, and make 
up so essential a part of it, that I cannot deny them without 
casting suspicion on the whole narrative itself.” * 
* Charles Elwood, p. 236. 
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I shall not be expected on this occasion, to bring forward the 
proofs with which my limited intercourse with society has fur- 
nished me, that there is much prevailing skepticism respecting 
the actual occurrence of the miraculous facts recorded in the 
New Testament. Let a few quotations from certain writers 
stand instead. Speaking of the Christian miracles, one of these 
writers says, “ By some they are rejected as essentially in- 
incredible. By others, who recognise the divinity of the words 
and character of Jesus, they are neither acknowledged nor 
denied.” * ‘There is then, in the opinion of this writer, himself 
a believer in Christianity and in the miraculous facts, the kind 
of skepticism which I have also found, and whose tendency, 
according to another writer just quoted, is so threatening to the 
whole New Testament narrative. The writer of a letter 
recently published, addressed to Andrews Norton, says, “ it is 
impossible for us to know, except by the mere declaration of 
the apparent performer, whether an alleged miracle be a 
miracle or not.” + Again, speaking of the testimony we have 
as to the actual performance of the wonderful works recorded 
in the gospels, he says, “there are many serious and weighty 
objections to be urged as to that matter, the quarter part of 
which never yet have been urged, much less answered.” { In 
another recent pamphlet, a parade is made of the several dif- 
ficulties, which, as the writer supposes, hinder us from proving 
the reality of particular miracles. One of these difficulties is, 
“The authority of the Evangelists is not quite satisfactory.” ¢ 
The same writer thinks “it would be difficult to prove ina 
court of justice the reality of any one of the miracles ascribed 
to Jesus in the gospels, with the exception of his resurrection.” 
Depend upon it, Brethren, the unbelief which is most rife and 
most to be dreaded is unbelief of the miraculous facts. I 
would ask, with all seriousness and deference whether this un- 
belief or its mischievousness is likely to be diminished by reduc- 
ing the marvellousness, denying the current value, or posing 
the unsophisticated mind concerning the design of the facts 
themselves. 

‘But what shall we do?” say those who take the other 





* Jesus and his Biographers, p. 236. 
+ Letter to Andrews Norton, p. 35. 
t Idem. p. 39. 


§ Levi Blodgett on the previous Question. 
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side of the question which has now been agitated. “We 
believe the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. We wish 
others to believe. We cannot receive the Christian mira- 
cles as evidence ourselves. We find others cannot; and 
we find some who doubt or even deny the miraculous facts. 
But we would persuade all to embrace the faith of the 
Gospel and abide in it. What shall we do?” I say, 
urge other evidence, such as you do receive and can urge 
—urge it as strongly as you please, as strongly as you can. 
You can do this without any the least reference to mira- 
cles—certainly without anything which shall tend to under- 
mine others’ faith, or to excite others’ fears. “ But,” say they, 
“‘ we cannot acquiesce in what is tous a false theory and esti- 
mate of miracles. We must speak out our own views freely.” 
So be it then. Others also have spoken, and may continue to 
speak freely their views. We will all speak our views of 
truth, and of error and its consequences likewise, when we feel 
it to be our duty so to do. We may all have our fears as 
well as our hopes of consequences; but we need not turn 
alarmists and be overwhelmed by our fears. God’s truth is 
not to be prostrated by the efforts and imaginations and impo- 
tent strivings of men. Only let us speak what we believe to 
be the truth in love, and the God of truth will no doubt cause 
error gradually to vanish away, and the truth to prevail forever. 


Arr. Il.—1. Z'he Metropolitan Pulpit: or Sketches of the 
most popular Preachers in London. By the author of 
“ Random Recollections,” &c. London. 

2. “ The Pulpit worth more than it costs.” By T. S. 
Cuiark. Stockbridge, Mass. American National Preacher, 
No. 155. 


WE name these publications at the head of our article on 
account of their titles, and not for the purpose of lengthened 
criticism. ‘The first is superficial and flippant, without graphic 
portraiture or discriminating observation ; the second supports a 
sound principle by very low or very doubtful arguments. One 
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or two of these we shall merely glance at. Christianity it is 
said, increases the value of property ; and in illustration, we 
have contrasted the state of New England with that of Tur- 
key. ‘True, the laws are good in the one place, bad in the 
other, and of consequence, the security greater, which might 
fairly result from enlightened self-interest. “Property was secure 
in the best days of Pagan Rome, but that in itself, though an 
admirable proof of the wisdom of Roman legislation, was no 
argument for Roman religion. Individually the ‘Turks are 
proverbially honest, but they are the victims of bad laws, laws 
in no wise justified by their religion, and therefore, in making 
such inconsiderate assertions, we support Christianity at the 
expense of justice, a support which Christianity is too power- 
ful to need, and too generous to accept. Again we are told 
that, “‘ except where Christianity prevails, we shall not find 
those partnerships in trade and commerce, which are indispen- 
sable to give property its greatest value.” We throw no dis- 
credit upon partnerships in trade; they are the necessary 
result of great commercial civilization, and may consist with 
the most rigorous probity ; but we ask any man to read their 
history, and say whether he can plead them in evidence for 
Christianity — whether in these combinations for gain, united 
in most cases, but by the one tie of interest, he can discover 
the good effects of his blessed religion. What has been the 
conduct of such associations, in trade with savages, but the 
most fraudulent extortion of the intelligent and the strong over 
the ignorant and the weak. What, for long years, was the 
conduct of the despotic and rapacious East India Company 
over the millions whom it oppressed? — and to sum up all, 
what but partnerships, partnerships in every Christian nation, 
supported the African slave-trade, that curse and shame of 
human nature, the blood-spot upon the white man’s hand, the 
mark of Cain upon his brow? But we reject this mode of 
argument altogether. We do not wish to infer the growth of 
Christianity by the spread of traffic, nor to measure a nation’s 
piety by the number of her joint-stock companies. We are 
not in favor of appeals to the selfish for religion on grounds of 
worldly and pecuniary economy ; on either hand they are use- 
less ; the zealous do not need them, and the indifferent will not 
mind them. We admit the pulpit is worth more than it costs ; 
and though it should be proved that religious institutions required 
far greater expenditure than they do, the argument for such 
institutions would still remain unchanged. 
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Our main object in this paper is to consider the present po- 
sition and influence, difficulties, and duties of the pulpit. We 
shall endeavor in our estimate to be impartial and unbiassed. 

Let us then take as a principal test the pulpit’ s position and 
influence, the amount of attendance on its ministry, and the 
extent to which it operates on the moral conditon of society. 
Apparently, the numerical attendance of all popular sects is 
considerable. Extraordinary talents with an adaptation of 
them to some dominant passion or opinion, command throngs 
of eager listeners, arrested by the coincidence of prejudice, or 
fixed by the spell of eloquence. And these talents, high for 
the popular purpose, need not always be high by a positive 
standard ; when men believe they are easily pleased, and when 
the speaker reflects their own sentiments, they are not disposed 
to be critical. Nor does it require that order of eloquence in 
which enthusiasm must be polished by fine taste, to move a 
multitude, who seek more for earnestness of manner and 
strength of utterance, than for ingenious thought and elegant 
diction. But whether the talents or eloquence be or be not of 
the highest order, the men, who can use them to collect and 
interest large numbers of people, are comparatively few; and 
the audiences by which they are attended form no fair criterion 
whereby to estimate the real influence of preaching. Whom 
then are we to consider the regular and steady adherents of 
the pulpit? ‘These may be resolved into three distinct classes, 
as different as can be one from the other; the sincerely de- 
vout, for whom the house of prayer has in itself attractions ; 
conventional attenders, who go from habit, fashion, or interest ; 
and zealots who are drawn more by doctrines than devotion. 
We add to these, the inhabitants of rural districts, who com- 
monly attend worship, wherever there is a church within any 
available distance ; but in such cases, it is as much a place of 
news as a place of prayer. When we have counted all, how- 
ever, who are regular and permanent adherents to the pulpit, 
we doubt whether a majority will not remain, on whom the 
pulpit has no power, who habitually desert it, or are but very 
occasionally present. We count among these considerable 
numbers of young men of the working classes, studious in their 
habits and anxious for knowledge, who after six days toil, em- 
ploy the seventh in rest and reading. We are not giving our 
own opinion; we are stating facts; facts which we know. 
We are aware that many in the same grade of life are absent, 
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but from very different causes; they are away in idleness, 
ignorance, or the pursuit of pleasure. With such our subject 
has no concern. But respecting those whom we have first 
specified, the fact is plain, that they have become readers, 
rather than hearers, and that in all these cases the loss of the 
pulpit has been the gain of the press, A vast portion there 
is besides of society, whom the pulpit can neither attract nor 
hold ; the ignorant that cannot understand, and the intellectual 
that will not listen. We have neither time nor space to verify 
our statement by tabular statistics, but that such is fact will 
appear to any one who compares, throughout Christendom, 
the number of worshippers with the number of inhabitants. 
Masses there are in all populous districts, masses dark and 
dense, amongst whom the voice of the pulpit is never heard ; 
masses buried in a moral wilderness of ignorance, crime, and 
destitution, whom the public ministrations of religion never 
reach. Persons who have no means of knowing this by their 
own observation, have only to consult the reports of those in 
our own country or Europe, who have paid attention to the 
physical or spiritual condition of the poor. What hordes of 
human beings in London on whom the Sabbath sun never 
dawns with the gladness of religion, on whose ears the church- 
going bell never sounds with the music of peace? We know 
it to be asserted as a certainty, and we have no reason to 
think it otherwise, that thousands in London have never crossed 
the threshold of a church or chapel. Suppose, then, two per- 
sons to take different directions in a great city during the 
hours of divine service; one to the churches, the other to the 
dwellings of the poor, and the retreats of vice ; on comparison 
of notes, which would be found the most crowded? We 
fear the result. Yet all not at worship would not be found in 
guilt. Many are dead in the apathy of ignorance, born to 
darkness, they have fulfilled their destiny ; many without pro- 
vision for the wants of nature, forget those wants which are 
latest and deepest; many from shame-faced delicacy will not 
go in raggedness to the congregation of their neighbors, nor let 
those who once knew them otherwise see them in their fall 
and wretchedness. 

Turning then from those who are absent by extreme igno- 
rance or extreme indigence, let us refer for a moment to those, 
who are neither ignorant nor indigent; who remain away from 
the mere want of inclination or inducement to attend. ‘To the 
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former class we shall allude again, before we close this article ;. 
of the latter, we may consider that no small portion of it is to 
be found in the intelligent and independent working population. 
Thousands we believe of this class, both in our own country 
and Europe, rarely go to church. And how, it may be en- 
quired, are they in the mean time engaged? Variously. Some 
walk into the fields; some instruct their families ; some give 
themselves to private study ; and others attend philosophical 
debates. The rapid and extensive progress of Owenism 
among the operatives of Britain is an evidence to which noth- 
ing stronger can be added. Shall we find the case otherwise 
among the higher classes? In America and England, where 
attendance on public worship is a matter of decorum, where 
such attendance is commonly a sine-qua-non of respectable 
station, few that desire to stand fairly with society will entirely 
desert the house of prayer. But look to France, and other 
countries on the European continent, and where conventional 
scruple does not operate in the same manner, and you see 
churches all but empty. Exceptions there are, such as those 
we alluded to before, but literally they are exceptions. M. 
Coquerel, with his fine delivery and polished eloquence, is sur- 
rounded with the Protestant élite of Paris; and a few years 
ago when M. Cordaire, patronized by the young men, was the 
fashion, his church was thronged with the aristocracy of Ca- 
tholicism. So was it with Edward Irving in London; a 
mob of nobility, senators, and statesmen pressed about him 
to suffocation, but the time soon came, when the magic 
could charm no more; and when after a life exhausted before 
its prime, he sought his mother-land to die, he had been long 
forgotten by the courtly circles. While his eloquent eccen- 
tricities had novelty they went to hear him, as they would a 
new Prima Donna at the opera; curiosity gratified and taste 
satiated, they had nothing else to desire; deserted on all sides, 
he laid his head among those who knew in private his manly 
and Christian worth ; who were not held merely by the lam- 
bency of his genius, and did not with the crowd depart, when 
the lights began to fail. Numbers of professional men are 
habitually indifferent to the pulpit, with whom, however unjust 
it may be considered, a sermon is but another name for an 
opiate. Rare talents may draw them forth, but rare talents, as 
implied in the very epithet, are scattered over wide intervals 
both of time and space. Looking, therefore, from one extreme 
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of society to the other, and taking any part of Christendom as 
our field of observation, we think the fact established, that the 
pulpit, — not of this sect or that,— but the general modern 
pulpit, to a large extent, has lost, or is losing, its power. If 
such be the fact, what the cause or causes? We shall, to the 
best of our power, endeavor to explain. 

The first reason we shall assign is extrinsic to the pulpit, 
and is founded in the growing influence which progressive civ- 
ilization has been giving to the press. Previous to the refor- 
mation and the invention of printing, the priesthood was the 
depository of all the knowledge that existed, and the only 
medium for its utterance. The pulpit was then the single and 
solitary source of popular instruction, and around it was the 
submissive throng of believing multitudes; uninquiring faith 
listened to its mandates, and princes, equally with the people, 
bent before its authority. The instrument of moral teaching, 
the peculiar dispenser of religious thought, it was, moreover, 
the only means of civilization. When we consider the gross 
ignorance of the lower classes, as then existing; the equal 
ignorance of the lay nobility; with ferocious and despotic 
passions superadded; if it were not for the impressive sanc- 
tions of religion, and the influence of preaching, we know not 
how society could have been preserved from the most frightful 
and savage anarchy. Whatever raised men above their gross- 
est and their worst propensities ; whatever restrained them in 
their fiercest and most unlawful desires ; whatever softened or 
humanized their manners; whatever nurtured or diffused the 
best charities of life, were mainly or entirely in those ages 
gathered from the pulpit. The pulpit was the people’s pro- 
tector, as well as instructor; the only power which could 
make the despot quail; a power, before which the mightiest 
monarch became weak in presence of the most lowly monk. 
‘The priest may have often been a tyrant, but most commonly 
he was the tyrant of the tyrant; and the hand of the oppres- 
sor, filled with blood and plunder, has not seldom been broken 
by the lightning of the church. In such times, it was well to 
have a power which feared neither knights nor kings ; a power, 
which in its very supremacy over worldly rank, could humili- 
ate the great and protect the poor. When we fling sarcasms 
at the priesthood unsparing and unjust, we do not probably 
recollect, how much popular rights awe such men as Becket 
and Langton. While slavery and silence, except when speech 
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was to flatter or to lie, prevailed in courts and senates, the pulpit . 
was the only place where free and fearless utterance found a 
refuge ; where men, who almost claimed the reverence of gods, 
were taught to feel they were but brothers of the worm, made 
of the same earth with the meanest serf that crouched before 
them in the dust. Preachers may have abused their office 
and been false to their mission, may have been bigots, fanatics, 
persecutors, but their worst enemy, if he has any candor, can- 
not say that as a body they have feared to proclaim what they 
believed the truth. That many of them at all times have 
been hypocrites, sycophants, there is no denying ; but if hy- 
pocrisy and sycophancy are to be taken as points of compari- 
son, the history of the church, bad as it is, need but little fear 
the contrast with that of any other prominent social institution. 
The art of printing introduced a new element into society ; 
but for a long period, this was remote as the stars from the 
people. The reformation itself, though greatly aided among 
the learned by the press, was principally diffused among the 
people by the pulpit; books were the sources in which the 
learned found knowledge ; but preaching was the stream on 
which it flowed down to the vulgar ; in books the seeds of new 
thoughts were garnered, but oral discourse was the wind which 
carried them far and wide to germinate over an expansive soil. 
There were two parts in this mighty work, as there must always 
be in every great moral revolution in which documentary evi- 
dence is concerned ; the analytic and descriptive ; the criti- 
cal and the expositional ; the one the department of learning ; 
the other of eloquence. Luther in his own person gives 
us an instance of the two oflices combined; Luther in his 
closet or his castle, the translator of the Bible ; Luther in his 
pulpit or his chair, the impetuous and irresistible expounder. 
Preaching was therefore the main instrument by which the 
Protestant Reformation was sent forth among the people ; its 
sermons, lectures, and disputes, from Geneva to Glasgow, and 
from Wirtemberg to Paul’s cross, aroused the popular mind to 
action and revolt ; ; it gave the sound which called the people 
to the battle, and that which once had proclaited the glory of 
Rome, gathered the storm which shattered its throne. Re- 
ligious freedom, as well as general civilization, has derived im- 
pulse from the pulpit, and the movement, which has carried 
millions into moral independence, was born in the thunder 
which a Luther or a Knox rolled forth upon the world. As 
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civil liberty is generally either the consequence or the compan- 
ion of religious independence, so far as the pulpit has advanced 
the latter, it has likewise advanced the former. Up to this 
point, then, we see in the pulpit the principal source of instruc- 
tion, of social civilization, of moral revolution ; but from this 
point we observe another order of things gradually taking 
place. 

The press, as we before noticed, was at first only the privi- 
lege of the educated, and the educated were the wealthy. So 
it continued to be until a very recent period. Mr. Foster, in 
his “‘ Essay on Popular Ignorance,” observes, that even in the 
time of Addison there could scarcely be said to be ‘a reading 
public.” We quote from memory, but we give the substance 
of his remark. We think its truth will not be disputed by 
those who compare that period with ours. For surely, the 
wits for whom wits wrote, the fine gentlemen and fine ladies, 
the fops and dilettanti, who waited for their daily portion of 
pungent gossip or graceful satire in the Tatler or Spectator, 
are not to be called “a public,” if we are to give the same 
designation to the earnest millions, who at the present day 
devour such periodicals as Chambers’s Journal. Even politics, 
— always topics of popular interest,— had not numerous 
readers and students in the laboring classes. Swift, Junius, 
and Wilkes, writers who in their time created more excitement 
than perhaps any other three that could be named in the history 
of party, were not read, it is probable, by the twentieth part of 
those with whom they were idols. Multitudes of the people 
are now readers not of morbid or maudlin trash, but of many 
of the best productions of our religious, philosophical, and gen- 
eral literature. ‘Time was, when it was considered an act of 
mighty wisdom and philanthropy, to place within the poor 
man’s reach some history of “ Jack and Tom,” of “ The ‘T'wo 
Apprentices,” “ ‘The Infidel Cobler,” — with others of similar 
taste and elevation ; and if the humble reader, or rather speller, 
had not the grace to be pleased with these, he was met on the 
other side only by the spawnings of obscenity and indecency. 
That time we trust’ is gone. We remember ourselves, when 
the tracts of Hannah More were considered by the patrons of 
the poor, as the very perfection of cottage reading. We 
mention this in no spirit of disrespect, for we think that the 
effort to interest her fellow creatures in virtue deserves well of 
posterity ; we adduce it merely to show that taste has been 
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progressively rising; that it was not higher was no fault of 
hers, while hers was all the praise to lower her powers to its 
level. 

The tendency, therefore, of circumstances has been to give 
increasing influence to the press. Rich in present and past 
intellect, its facilities of diffusion are abundant beyond measure. 
Its cheap and rapid machinery transcends ali that superstition 
had ever conceived of magic. ‘The amount of production is 
in proportion to the facilities of diffusion, and both go forward 
with an accelerating ratio. Every variety of work is to be 
found in every variety of edition; periodicals for every pur- 
pose and for every class; and resorts for reading, where in 
other times nothing had been but gross ribaldry and savage 
ignorance. Books are now to be seen from the cellar to the 
garret, and knowledge has made its way, where the sun him- 
self had scarcely pierced. Unseen and unsuspected, an under 
current of inquiry has been flowing with steady course and 
increasing strength, and the seeds of thought have fructified 
before it was suspected they had been sown. Knowledge 
that was only the rich man’s companion has become the poor 
man’s friend ; seeks him in the factory and workshop, enlight- 
ens his home and dignifies his occupations. She accompanies 
the peasant to his lonely haunts, fills his solitude with thought, 
trains his ear to the music of heaven and his eye to the good- 
liness of nature. The voice of knowledge is gone forth over 
the earth in every civilized language; her ery is heard from 
the Alps to the Andes, and in every space between. The 
pulpit accordingly is no longer the exclusive instrument of 
popular instruction ; books divide the power, and to a certain 
extent all but monopolize it. 

The progress of the press, as we have shown, has taken 
away the supremacy of the pulpit as amoral teacher. We 
shall state two causes incidental to the pulpit’s own administra- 
tion, which, more than any external circumstances, limit its 
influence and usefulness, namely, sameness. and sectarvan- 
asm. 

First, we say sameness, and we shall endeavor to explain 
and justify our meaning. Preaching, as we find it in popular 
pulpits, is monotonous almost beyond endurance. And that 
such intellectual uniformity should coexist with much relig- 
ious division, seems a kind of moral paradox ; but so itis. If 
we take that form of religion, the most popular in these times, 
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termed evangelical, it will be sufficient for our purpose. An 
evangelical discourse is not a sermon, but a system ; and this 
system, running along the whole line of theology from the fall 
of man in Eden to his beatification in heaven, or his perdition 
in hell, is jumbled into half an hour’s or an hour’s declamation, 
repeated from Sunday to Sunday and church to church, with- 
out novelty of argument or freshness of illustration, until the 
mind droops in very weariness, and the ear grows tired of the 
sound. From this, in most popular churches, there is no re- 
treat. ‘The form of worship may be different ; ecclesiastical 
form or discipline may vary ; the talents of the preachers may 
vary, but the evangelical sermon is identical in all ; commonly 
a variegated series of texts, held together by a thread of very 
common-place, or very fanciful analogy. And many we ap- 
prehend would think the minister unfaithful to his trust, and 
that the Gospel was not savingly preached, was there omitted 
an important article of their peculiar faith, ‘Thus the sphere 
of pulpit thought and action is circumscribed within the nar- 
rowest limits ; Christian speech is shackled by the bonds of sys- 
tem ; and the wonderful wealth of the Bible is reduced to a 
few disjointed texts. The pulpit thunders with boisterous 
tameness, but in its noise the inward sighings of the natural 
conscience are unheard, the deeper sorrows of the heart un- 
solaced, and the trials of life overlooked, or but vaguely no- 
ticed. 

When we complain of sameness in the ministrations of the 
general pulpit, let it not be thought that we make an unjust 
demand for variety. ‘T’o expect from the pulpit the same ex- 
citing novelty in preaching, as in other species of literature, would 
be uncandid and unfair. The temptations arising from gain 
and ambition are more in the direction of any other profession 
than the clerical, and therefore to such professions a great por- 
tion of the most distinguished talent will of course be at- 
tracted. ‘The clerical profession, also, requires a numerous 
body of men to supply the moral wants of the Christian com- 
munity ; naturally the majority must be but of average abili- 
ty; and by the very necessity of circumstances consist of 
men respectable, rather than eminent in intellect. Besides, 
they labor under many trials and disadvantages. ‘The neces- 
sity of periodical composition is in itself alone no slight aggra- 
vation of ministerial toil. Who, that has ever experienced the 
necessity of stated intellectual preparation, will not understand 
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this? The head may be heavy with bodily disease, or the- 
heart sick with inward grief; the pen may tremble in the 
hand, and the eye grow dim with sorrow, but the shadow of the 
Sabbath is already upon their imagination, and the weekly 
sermon must be ready. Alas! the tale of brick must be forth 
coming, and often there is not wherewith to make it; yet 
hundreds of upturned faces will be upon the pastor in the 
temple to seek for direction and support in their pilgrimage, 
when he, who is expected to dispense, may be the being of all 
present who most needs them. How often will the sense of 
this responsibility scare ministers in their dreams and break 
their sleep, oppress them in society, and follow them into soli- 
tude. The very difficulty of composition is itself a labor, 
which those who have not tried can but feebly estimate; and 
men of worldly business are not always aware at what ex- 
pense of anxious and painful meditation the discourse was 
completed, which, in hearing, seemed so simple and so fluent. 
Persons accustomed to one sort of labor are bad judges of 
those whose sphere of action is specifically different from their 
own ; the man of bodily energy is therefore little conscious of 
the toil of him, who spends his strength and wears out his life 
in the solitude of the study. Bustling about in the thorough- 
fare of the world, jostling and jostled, the study seems to him 
no more than a quiet and indolent retreat; but he forgets that 
in that retreat there is an ever-flowing current of thought 
wearing away its embankments; and that the soul stimulated 
in all its faculties may be beating its tenements to atoms. 
Ministers have to choose their own subjects ; and although 
rhetoricians reckon this as one of their privileges, those who 
know human nature well will ‘class it among their disadvan- 
tages. ‘They must therefore, to interest strongly, have that 
sort of originality which can unceasingly draw forth fresh sub- 
jects of thought, or by illustration throw new interest around 
the old; the latter probably the more difficult. Now in the 
other oratorical professions, the speaker has the subject ready 
at his hand ; and commonly it is one with which his hearers 
immediately sympathize. The lawyer has his case prepared 
by the events that require his interference ; and if he be at all 
a man of talent, from their very circumstantiality, he can 
readily invest them with a dramatic interest. ‘The senator’s 
oration is suggested by the bill which his party or the times 
devise. ‘The actor has the character he is to personate sculp- 
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tured for him by the imagination of his author; but the 
preacher must weekly propose his own case; and to make 
deep impression on cultivated minds, he must argue it with the 
logic of the lawyer or the legislator, and deliver it with the 
grace and propriety of the actor. ‘Then comes the difference 
of remuneration. ‘This is indeed the least consideration to an 
honorable man in any liberal profession ; although it is some- 
thing to have a life of arduous exertion crowned with an age 
of independent competency, instead of relying on willing or 
unwilling subscription, which is the end of many a clergyman’s 
career. But there is another kind of reward dear to every 
man of honest zeal, and that is to be certain that his labor has 
not been in vain. On this point the preacher may be unas- 
sured to the very close of life. ‘The lawyer is satisfied when 
his cause is gained, the senator when his bill is passed, the 
actor when his audience laughs or weeps; they have definite 
purposes, and they have definite tests, by which to know when 
these purposes are effected. With a minister it is not so; he 
must often cast his bread upon the waters and not find it until 
after many days indeed ; nay with best intentions he may sink 
at last under the weight of apparent failure. We can easily 
conceive a young man cast alone into some distant and retired 
spot. He enters on his work with ardor, with talent, and with 
hope. He speaks from a true and loving heart, and endeavors 
with all sincerity to realize his beautiful ideal of ministerial 
devotedness. With a growing family his wants increase, and 
poverty at last besets him. Necessity drives him to the week- 
ly drudgeries of a school; cares and crosses gather round a 
perplexed intellect ; his periods of composition are the hours 
stolen from his rest, the intervals of his slavery; his youth 
departs: his heart dies within him ; novelty of thought expires 
in the dull monotony of his life ; ‘his energy tames down to 
mediocrity ; his eloquence dilutes to common-place ; his hearers 
gradually retire, except perhaps a few who remain from pity 
or from habit ; with little sympathy at hand and no fame at a 
distance, with a worn spirit and shattered expectations, he 
finds his position a solitude —a solitude, not.of apathy but of 
agony. ‘The feelings of the gentleman and the scholar are not 
dead ; the spectres of his once bright fancyings crowd about 
his tortured imagination ; his former generous ambition turns 
into moody disappointment ; at last he occupies an unminded 
grave in his own secluded churchyard, or he lives until another 
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generation knows him not; knows nothing of the once glow- . 
ing preacher in the old and jaded schoolmaster. And such is 
the true history of many a minister’s course. We make the 
admission, that failure may attend, or seem to attend, the best 
exertions ; but we think that in general the cause will be found 
in some faults of talent or of temper. The preacher must 
bring to his work the spirit of love as well as the spirit of 
power. Associated with his hearers in the most impressive 
eras of life—in Sabbath worship, in birth, in death, and in 
the consecration of wedded love, if he be faithful to his trust, 
and unite the warmth of a friend to the zeal of a minister, the 
circumstances must indeed be peculiar, in which pastoral indus- 
try can lose its just reward; but should there be no return 
from the world, there is that within the soul itself in the con- 
sciousness of fulfilled duty, which as the world does not give 
neither can it take away. 

Setting aside, therefore, all undue craving for variety, the 
human mind fairly demands a certain portion of it, and for all 
that is necessary to sustain a religious and moral interest, the 
pulpit affords abundant opportunities and resources. ‘The ob- 
jects which are its topics are the greatest in existence, before 
which the outward world is lost in immensity ; — God, eternity, 
the human soul; all that concerns duty here, and all that con- 
cerns destiny hereafter. ‘The preacher, like the prophet in the 
mount, must behold the creatures and scenes around him with 
unsealed vision; and when the eye of flesh can only see the 
things of earth and time, his must pierce the veil of matter and 
mortality. ‘To him the world is full of undying souls, with 
endless consciousness and endless capacity ; to him all being 
has its highest worth as it stands related to the greatest good- 
ness and the greatest happiness; to him the sublimest view of 
this mighty globe itself is, that it is the place where a deathless 
humanity is cradled for the skies, the place where God unfolds 
his dispensations, and where he is conducting an all-wise provi- 
dence to everlasting purposes. Its topics are therefore ex- 
haustless ; everlasting in their importance as they are everlast- 
ing in their nature. For, what is the mission of the pulpit 
but the mission of Christ continued? —A mission to the 
human conscience, and the human soul, to win, to warn, to 
instruct, to inspire men with love for the true, the right, the 
pure, the beautiful, and the good ; to draw them from the cor- 
rupt influences of selfishness and passion; to denounce iniquity 
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in spirit and in action; with the mercy of Jesus, to seek the 
outcast, to save the lost, to labor for the worst ; in the hour of 
private calamity or public suffering to be a messenger of peace 
to the hearts of the afflicted; to raise the downcast eye to the 
bow of hope, spanning the dreary horizon with the gleam of 
promise ; to awaken in deepest sorrow the spirit of faith, and 
banish the demon of despair, even when earth is as iron and 
heaven as brass. ‘he circumstances, too, which accompany 
the ministration of the pulpit are as impressive as its purpose is 
sublime. ‘The day is sacred and tranquil, when cheerfulness 
and rest soften the harshness of toil, and thoughts of a better 
destiny will flash across the most worldly soul. Prayer is 
present with all its humanizing tenderness, and music also, 
with its holiest inspiration. ‘The audience around the pulpit, 
next to that which shall stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ, are in the most solemn of all relations. Gathered from 
all ranks and conditions they are there equal as in the slumber 
of the grave; their earthly destinations and differences, the 
toys and titles for which they value themselves or are valued 
by others, are, or ought to be, nothing there ; there they are 
assembled not as distinguished or obscure, but as children of 
God; as strangers and sojourners on earth, looking for their 
home and rest in heaven. All the associations of the place are 
connected with duty and immortality ; and the truths to which 
it is dedicated, however rudely or feebly uttered, are solemn 
beyond measure. And man within sight of the pulpit is al- 
ways in a position to be revered, never to be scorned ; not as 
he sometimes is even in legislative assemblies, where selfish 
and mean interests will often assume the sacred name of wis- 
dom ; where intellectual splendor but too frequently throws a 
fiercer glow around moral deformity, and where the conflict of 
faction kindles all that is worst in the worst passions; not as 
in a court of justice, where every view of man has something 
fearful in it, whether we regard it in the culprit covered with 
guilt, or the judge clothed in terror. 

The orator of the pulpit has a wide and varied sphere, if 
he but use the materials it affords. He has the conscience 
and the heart. He can enter their secret retirements. With 
a deep study of his own nature; with an eye that has not pe- 
rused in vain the history of human life, nor gazed vacantly on 
its myriad forms of character, he can pierce the bosom, depict 
its struggles, describe its dangers, trace the sources of sin and 
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suffering. And in this little world alone, what infinite diver- 
sity, not only in the forms of virtue, but of temptation, guilt, 

remorse, misery ; all that makes the moral history of sin, all 
that makes the tragedy of life. The preacher has human 
homes to which, as we have said before, he is bound by most 
sacred bonds. When affliction has softened the spirit ; when 
experience has made the most common truths impressive, and 
translated with deep meaning to the heart, what before had 
been lifeless to the ear; when the lights are quenched in the 
hall and tears are in the place of feasting, and the death-bed 
with all its solemn scenery is amidst the surviving and the loved ; 

yet, not these only, but also whatever brightens or blesses the 
dwelling ; smiling infancy ; sportive childhood; the joy and 
duty of parents; the blessed charities of this life and holy 
hopes of the next; all these are his, and which simply to feel 
is to be eloquent. From the domestic circle, he can extend 
his thoughts over the whole field of society ; going abroad 
into the living world, he can note its changes and the laws by 
which they are governed; observing the throng of life, with 
the passions and interests that move its complicated mechanism, 
he will be able to unite comprehensive views with practical 
detail. The study of man, as well as the love of man on the 
most ample scale, is a duty imposed on the preacher by the 
necessity of his office; and the more he is animated with the 
mind of Christ, the more faithful will he be to this duty, and the 
results of it will appear in his preaching, in the degree that he is 
earnest and sedulous in his master’s mission. Whatever there 
is in the love of universal man, that interests the philanthropist 
and makes the world a common field of labor; whatever there 
is in love of country, that fans the fire of the patriot’s breast ; 
whatever there is in history, with all its grand and solemn ex- 
hibitions of the changeable, that feeds the meditations of sena- 
tor or sage; whatever there is in the tendency of events, that 
occupies the speculative on the progression of humanity, are 
all tributary to the preacher, and in the highest, noblest sense. 
Upon the “ field ” of the world he is to sow imperishable seed ; 
his patriotism must burn not with the heat of passion, but the 
glow of heaven ; in history he traces the path of Providence 
and the footsteps of God; and at the most distant limit to 
which the reveries of earthly perfectionists extend, he stands 
only on the margin of that infinite and immortal future, which 
his faith discerns, and in which his faith confides. ‘The preacher 
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has before him the whole range of nature — the visible and 
audible revelation of God, with all the truth and piety which 
it contains and inspires. ‘The minister of the Creator ought 
surely to be familiar with bis works; and if there be any heart 
which they can kindle with a pure enthusiasm, that heart ought 
to be his. ‘The prophets, the great preachers of old, uplifted 
the soul through visible sublimity to the Eternal Spirit; yet 
strange that religion, which in itself is highest poetry, should so 
often in our modern pulpit be turned to meanest and tamest 
prose. Ministers cannot be poets or prophets, but it is always 
desirable, they should be men of sensibility ; men of “ natural 
piety.” An overloaded imagery drawn from external objects 
we utterly denounce. We wish not to hear incessantly of suns, 
stars, skies, oceans, mountains, with their lofty sublimity ; but 
we would have the impression of a soul that had sympathy 
with greatness in any of the forms stamped by the hand of the 
Almighty ; we eschew all poetico-sentimental dissertations in 
sermons upon fields and flowers, woods and vales; yet with 
the simplicity of taste and freshness of sentiment which the 
love of such objects nourishes we would not willingly dispense. 
We would not have prosaic moralizings on the change of sea- 
sons, but we look for that seriousness of thought and reflection, 
which proves that years have not passed in vain or unobserved ; 
and we cannot help thinking that, if such tastes were more cul- 
tivated, sermons would have more interest. But, above all, 
the preacher has the Bible, the household and holy Book, the 
book of the affections, of the conscience, of faith and hope — 
the book of childhood and of age, the guide of life and the 
consolation of death ; and from this treasury he can draw forth 
things old and new, which need but a living utterance to give 
them living power. We dwell not on the varied wisdom and 
sublimity of the Old Testament ; but in the New, not to en- 
large on its boundless riches of narrative and precept, what 
mind or minds, what age or number of ages will ever exhaust 
the moral meanings contained in the character of Christ ; and 
when will any individual or community ever translate into 
action the perfect lesson of his example? Whatever, there- 
fore, may be drawn from man’s history or destiny ; from feeling 
or from faith ; from imagination or memory ; from the heart, 
from the home, from the love of country or the love of 
man, from the universe or from the Bible, is fairly within the 
dominion of the pulpit, When we say this, we are not 
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so unreasonable or so unjust as to imply that each single 
preacher should fill up the outline we have traced. Such a 
man would indeed be, what Charles the Second of England 
called Doctor Isaac Barrow, a most unfair preacher, for he 
would leave nobody else anything to say. But if the pulpit 
has such manifold resources in the heart and conscience, in the 
domestic relations, in the outward world, in all that concerns 
man, past and future, how comes it then that our modern pul- 
pit can possibly have the sameness of which we accuse it ? 
Simply, because it has not used its resources ; it has deserted 
the manifold revelations of God, and clung to the dogmas of 


' theologians and system-makers ; it has forsaken the fountains 


of living waters, and hewn out for itself broken cisterns which 
can hold no water : ; is it any wonder, therefore, that the chan- 
nels should be empty, and have only noisy echoes, where there 
ought to be abundant and fruitful streams ? 

The second evil which we intimated in the modern pulpit is 
its sectarianism, and to that point we now turn our attention. 
Looking at the question superficially, it would seem strange 
that the characteristic we have just discussed could possibly 
be joined with that which we have here stated. What in ap- 
pearance can be so diverse, in many cases so opposed as the 
protestant sects? How multifarious their names, and how 
fierce their controversies! It might hence be concluded, that 
their opinions and their modes of illustration would be quite 
as diversified. It is possible, however, to have monotony of 
thought without unity of heart, and to be bound in the slavery 
of creeds without being united in the bonds of charity ; it is 
therefore, in no wise inconsistent, to hear parties rail at each 
other with all the Babel tongues of anger, although essentially 
they may be but little separated. Great differences make men 
serious; it is commonly small differences that make them 
angry. ‘The fiercest wars of the Liliputians concerned break- 
ing the big end or the little end of the egg. So it is that the 
sects fali out, not because they are far asunder, but because 
they are so near. But as the sober and thinking portions of 
mankind take no interest in these polemics, or merely stand 
by as cool spectators of the combat, to them the pulpit, while 
it assumes this aspect, can have neither attraction nor authority. 
We speak this not in scorn but in sorrow, for we know that 
fine minds and high talents are thus lost to the best hopes and 
interests of humanity, in beating the air and fighting with 
phantoms. 
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“ Our theology,” says Foster, the eloquent English Essay- 
ist, “is the theology of faction.” Few who have calmness 
and independence sufficient to judge the religious world as it 
is will dispute the truth of this observation. In reference to 
the sectarian abuse of Christianity, it may indeed be truly said, 
that it “ gives up to party what was made for mankind.” In 
our modern pulpit there is little eloquence which speaks to the 
whole man. Rarely do we find —with regret we say it —a 
truthful, tranquil, loving administration of Christianity ; ; a going 
forth of great principles and great affections; not the missiles 
of sectarian contest to be met by sectarian bulwarks, but the 
rays of that blessed light which melt the very barriers of ice, 
that would exclude them, into streams that spread life and 
splendor over a withered soil. Christianity is preached too 
commonly in a-spirit of contention. We meet each other too 
often on those points at which we are antagonist; as if 
the only prophecy of Jesus which we desired to fulfill was 
that one in which he says “I came not to send peace on earth 
but a sword.” We press the dogma of our sect, and we for- 
get or forsake the spirit of our Master. Christian churches 
may literally use the saying of the great apostle, “ without are 
fightings, within are fears.” It ought not so to be. Whether 
as individuals or as churches we require peace for our moral 
perfection, not the peace of apathy, but that of charity and 
toleration. ‘Though occasionally conflict may be necessary to 
liberty, yet liberty itself is but a means to higher ends, and we 
value it for the happiness it promotes and secures. If all 
things great are sown in liberty they are ripened in peace. 
Struggle may be necessary as a preliminary state; as a_per- 
manence it would be misery. The convulsion of disease may 
renovate the frame, and make returning health a rapture ; but 
the rapture comes not until the convulsion subsides. ‘Tem- 
pests may purify our atmosphere, but it is not until the storm 
and thunder are silent, and the fiery bolt shoots by, and the 
calm and sunshine come again, that we breathe with freedom, 
and look unfearing on the quiet face of nature. In the po- 
litical and moral world the case is similar. ‘The hurricane of a 
people’s passions, generated in a people’s wrongs, may shatter 
the thrones, that for a thousand years were based upon the 
wretchedness of successive millions, and. supported by their 
tears and blood ; yet the very shock that lays them in the dust 
is for the time a calamity ; and it is not until tranquillity re- 
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turns, that freedom is known in its blessedness, and felt to be 
worth the sacrifice it cost. It is not until then its best effects 
are witnessed ; that civilization lifts up a nation to virtue and 
grandeur, that industry spreads culture on its plains, and wor- 
ships in safety under the vine and fig-tree it has planted. 
In religion also, the ministries which develop its noblest senti- 
ments and carry out its best apostleship must work in peace. 

If it be said that Christ’s religion has yet accomplished little 
compared with what might have been expected, the defect has 
been not in the spirit, but the forms with which it has been 
encumbered. ‘The result of all is, that in this eternal attention 
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to dogmatical distinctions, the intellect and heart of the minister - 


are dwarfed, and the disciples are in the measure of their mas- 
ters. While a few popular doctrines are continually reiterated, 
or points of dispute are urged with a zeal that often is but 
another name for bigotry, all that is serious in Man’s moral 
nature is left untouched ; a spurious excitement is. mistaken for 
conversion, bodily impulses for sacred inspirations, and fierce 
denunciation of a different belief for holy ardor in the cause of 
Christ. The lovers of peaceful and thoughtful religion grieve ; 
the unbeliever sneers ; the intellectual retire to seek in their 
studies more congenial aliment, and from habitual, proceed to 
entire absence. ‘The devotees applaud, but the great mass of 
society is left uninstructed in what they most need instruction, 
and unimproved in what they most need improvement. ‘That 
a vast deal of our popular preaching is dogmatical or polem- 
ical will not be denied by any person, who is in the habit 
of hearing or reading our modern sermons; and often un- 
der the guise of religious phraseology there is concealed 
a covert uncharitableness, which the advocate for Christ 
should blush to utter, which the disciples of Christ should 
weep to hear. In this our own country of liberty, the most 
perfect religious freedom has not entirely crushed religious 
asperity ; but what is wanting in polemical rancor, we make 
up in fanatical extravagance. But, bad as we may be in the 
warfare of creeds, we thank Providence, that we are free at 
least from the additional bitterness and burden of a Church 
Establishment. Yet we do not deprecate controversy, and we 
would not banish argument from the pulpit — for while men 
think differently, and think differently they will to the end of the 
world, controversy and argument must exist by the very neces- 
sity of our nature ; but, we would have controversy tempered 
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with charity, and argument conducted with justice. The 
lemical, however, in any shape is not that which should uni- 
formly characterize discourses from the Christian pulpit; for 
although there is a time to pull down, as to all things under the 
sun, there is a longer time and a more arduous labor required to 
build up. Leta thoughtful man but take the New Testament 
in his hand; then contrast its spirit with the battlings of 
Christendom, and he must lift up his eyes in wonder or bend 
them down in shame. We may not feel this, because from 
familiarity we have lost our sensibility to the moral beauty of 
the gospel, and habit has rendered our inconsistency impercep- 
tible. But, as an example, suppose the case of a Mahomme- 
dan who should feel aspirations after virtue higher than he 
knew, and had never seen a Christian, to find in some stray 
leaf dropped from a traveller’s Bible “The Sermon on the 
Mount,” how would his heart burn within him, how would he 
not say, “ this is exactly the teaching that | want — how good 
and happy must those be who enjoy it!” Imagine him by cir- 
cumstances thrown into a Christian land amidst the din of sects, 
where instead of peace, and meekness, and purity of heart, he 
heard only the clashing of dogma against dogma, and the angry 
noise of mutual recrimination ; it is probable that as Luther 
returned from Rome a Protestant, he would leave Christendom 
more a Mahommedan than ever. 

What are the prominent difficulties of the pulpit is the most 
striking consideration that is suggested by the preceding ob- 
servation. — First, it has to meet the demands of a more dif- 
fused and a higher enlightenment. While the pulpit has been 
engaged in dogmatism or debate ; a dogmatism, too, which was 
worn thread-bare two centuries ago, and debate that ought long 
since to have been at rest, the press has been moulding the times, 
or going with them, and applying itself with hearty earnestness 
to whatever interests or raises man. We speak, as we before 
observed, of the better influences of the press. But, how, it 
may be inquired, does this concern the pulpit? Much every 
way ; — especially, inasmuch as it has to confront cultivated 
intellect instead of submissive faith. Education arouses anx- 
ieties unknown to the implicit devotee. In rendering men more 
deliberative, it renders them less susceptible; and while it 
weakens the powers of sense, it weakens also the sympathies 
of passion. Habitual thought restrains or conceals emotion, 
which by long constraint approaches to extinction. Artificial 
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and refined habits of mind thus formed often depress the devo- 
tional affections ; the intellectual faculties outrun the religious, 
and study excludes faith. Our times are those in which much is 
looked for from the men who have influence in the church or 
in the world. Much religious excitement prevails in our day, 
but the intellectual excitement is not less ; and among those who 
are just awaking from the sleep of ignorance to a new existence, 
it has its deepest hold and most manifold dangers. ‘The very 
eccentricities of intellect, the vagaries and paradoxes of recent 
speculation, surround the pulpit with new and fresh difficulties. 
The dangers that arise from intellect alone the pulpit but rarely 
or ineffectually meets. It has declaimed on the delusions of im- 
agination and the wildness of passion; but it should now be 
prepared, not only to meet the demands of reason, but to 
obviate its dangers. ‘The Christian ministry has given a dis- 
proportionate attention to the sins and sufferings of passion, 
but sins and sufferings are also connected with intellect, and 
these are equally within its scope of influence and sphere of 
duty. ‘The ministration therefore of the pulpit becomes more 
arduous with the spread of reading; and though the audience 
should consist merely of unwashed artificers, preachers must 
not calculate on uninquiring deference, nor imagine they need 
but a small amount of mental exertion, to satisfy persons, 
whose grade of information they would judge by their grade 
in life. In such inference they will find themselves fatally mis- 
taken. — The pulpit in emulation with the good agency of the 
press must stand at enmity with the bad. We revere the press 
as much as any lovers of freedom and knowledge can venerate 
that which is their great palladium. We are aware that, even 
in its periodical form, it has been the medium of giving to the 
world some of the most beautiful productions of genius; but 
we are also aware, that, in its inferior grades, it has been the 
pander to every bad and gross passion ; to envy, hatred, malice, 
revenge, and licentiousness : for profit, setting honor, truth, and 
conscience at defiance ; praising or blaming not according to 
justice, but according to faction ; ; always ready to be bought or 
bribed ; at all hours prepared with a dagger and a masque, 
which may as easily be had for hire as those of Italian bravoes. 
That no pen worth using could be turned to such vile purpo- 
ses it is sincerely to be hoped ; for of all species of degrada- 
tion this hiring of the mind to falsify for pelf all its better 
sentiments is the basest and the worst. If a man, who had 
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ever anything nobler in his nature, should by wretchedness be 
driven to such mean offices as a refuge from starvation, then we 
say that poverty has poured out upon his head her last and her 
most bitter vial. ‘That such publications exist here and in 
Europe, publications which shrink from no species of venal 
corruption, from no vileness of mental dishonesty ; whose very 
life is slander, whose breath is obscene and contaminated, we 
lament to confess in a Christian and a civilized country. 
And, the circulation of these is principally among the lower 
grades of the operative classes. ‘The injury they have done, 
in misleading opinion and debasing morals, is one of the most 
awful social evils, and of all abuses of the press the most to be 
deplored. ‘The difficulty, then, of the pulpit in this respect 
is twofold; namely, to keep pace with the intelligence of the 
higher press, and to subdue the corruption of the lower. 
Secondly. — Our age is one of vast materiality and vast ex- 
citement ; an age of mechanism and agitation. ‘The powers 
that work around us are impressive and gigantic. By the 
agency of steam alone, more is accomplished than was ever 
painted in the wildest fictions which charmed our childhood. 
Oceans are made as ferries ; extremes of continents as places 
of immediate neighborhood ; one central force can keep thou- 
sands in motion: —a man with a dirty jacket sitting on the 
engine of a railway train turns into contempt all our childish 
imaginations of the giant with his seven-leagued boots. What 
was fiction to our grandfathers, is commonplace to us; what to 
them would have been a wild and airy dream, is to us a real 
and substantial fact. ‘The astonishing progress of material ac- 
tivity and mechanical invention has dispersed the visions of 
enthusiasm by which we:were once encompassed. ‘The color- 
ed lamp in which the light was placed, that gave a thousand 
hues and figures to our sight, is broken: the hues and figures 
have vanished with the broken lamp, and to advanced experience 
the naked lustre alone remains. ‘The world’s youth seems past. 
Hitherto, it has dreamed and fancied, imagined and reflected ; 
now it is to work: philosophy and poetry are daily issuing 
into action, and science is discarding soul. When we speak of 
science thus, we mean that which is now most prevalent, the 
science of ‘things limited and tangible. In these we have, no 
doubt, amazing agencies, majestic to the senses, and even sub- 
lime to thought ; but, still, they are all material, and form a 
bottomless gulph i in which the individualities of mind are buried 
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by millions. Evidence there may be of profound intellect in 
the originator, but it is intellect operating through material 
media, and using the men whom it employs not so much as 
thinking beings as the adjuncts of machinery. The direct 
tendency is to reduce all skilled industry to monotonous unifor- 
mity, and to render successive millions of human beings the 
automatons of mechanistic despotism. Habits generated from 
influences like these are the most remote from those, which it 
is the office of the pulpit to instil; a sense of inward existence, 
of a spirit superior to the outward and the perishable, and of a 
free and responsible will. 

We have said that our age is one of excitement; and such 
it is for-religion, politics, and wealth. We have in the relig- 
ious world whole forests of societies, with so many cross-paths 
and so much intricacy, that simple piety and philanthropy be- 
come bewildered in ther mazes.. We have, also, so many 
preachers, at least in our towns, so quick a succession of ser- 
vices, andso continual an administration of religious stimu- 
lants, that. the head grows giddy, and one sermon stifles 
another. We stop not here to descant on excitement in poli- 
tics ; for since the building of Babel, politics have been clam- 
orous with a many-tongued confusion ; on this point, we can- 
not single out one age from another. "The passion for power 
is universal and indestructible, from the statesman, that by a 
magnificent genius rules half a world, to the pot-house faction- 
ist, that by strength of lungs drowns the vociferations of a 
club. But, wealth has never been pursued with a more ab- 
sorbing desire, than in the present age; yet the pursuit is not 
so much in a hoarding spirit, as in a passionate enthusiasm. 
Ambition, vanity, emulation ; artificial wants, created by arti- 
ficial life; a false standard of competence, and an idea of 
happiness still more false, urge men onward in this career with 
an intensity that engrosses every faculty and fills the whole 
life with care. 

Our age, moreover, so far as it is not fanatical, is one of 
skepticism ; and by skepticism, we do not mean merely what 
is implied in conventional phraseology, — an outward disregard 
to religious institutions, nor even professed disbelief in the 
doctrines of Christianity. It is not the philosophical skepti- 
cism of Hume, which destroying all grounds of conviction, in 
its very extreme carried its own cure. ‘That which admits of 
no certainty in any form of evidence leaves all evidence as it 
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had been. The reasonings of Hume had no force even to 
himself out of his closet; they could never have influence on 
the opinions of mankind, and to the philosophical they can be 
only subjects of metaphysical amusement. Nor is our skep- 
ticism like that of Voltaire, one of wit and scorn, joining sar- 
casm with ridicule, and in place of direct logie using the sting 
_ of insinuation. Ours is a skepticism, that, though less defined, 

lies deeper and is more dangerous ; a skepticism, not so much 
in Opinion as in sentiment; not so much the. skepticism of 
criticism as of indifference. ‘The material world so presses us 
on every side, and an immediate utility is so interwoven with 
our actions and philosophy, that all else appear ncnentities. 
We are as the disciple ‘Thomas ; we must see with our eyes 
and touch with our hands or we will not be convinced ; and, 
what we see and touch must have some alliance with our in- 
terest, to be for us of any value or importance. Our Saviour 
said, “* Blessed are those who have not seen and yet believe ;” 
blessed, also, and blessed above measure are those who under- 
stand the full import of that saying. ‘The faith of the heart 
has waxed cold, the ears are dull of hearing ; and a hard and 
rigid matter-of-fact philosophy has grown upon us, in which the 
divine and the ideal are neyer dreamt of. ‘Thence, the past, 
the distant, and the future, by apprehension of which, as Doc- 
tor Johnson taught, we rise in the scale of intelligent beings, 
have lost their power on us; and thence also disinterested 
actions, and a sense of right which defies consequences come 
to be regarded as the mere dreams of amiable enthusiasts. 
From such reasoners the progressive capacities of human na- 
ture meet with equal mockery, and with its capacities depart 
its claims. Incessant contact with the actual has blunted our 
perception of the zdeal; that moral imagination has grown in- 
sensible, which reveals to our souls the pure and beautiful, 
whether in the divine character or the human ; in the actions 
of men or in the works of the Creator. ‘The faith of sympa- 
thy, by which we realize all that is not palpable, has weak- 
ened into feebleness, and in the same proportion have our 
reverence and admiration. It is not that the faculties are de- 
stroyed; but-they slumber. ‘The faculties which bind man to 
the invisible cannot be destroyed ; they are stronger than those 
which unite him to the visible ; the one shall perish, the others 
remain forever. And, there is no man, however low or brutish, 
who does not on occasions feel this in his own experience ; 
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occasions when the strongest shrink at the idea of death and 
judgment ; when the hero forgets his glory and the miser for- 
gets his gain. Sunk we may be in the very depths of mate- 
riality, yet times there are, of sober reflections and visitings of 
thought, that make us sadder as they make us wiser, when we 
cannot shut out unseen things, nor even subdue our desire for 
them ; times when we feel that the wishes which were as fire 
in our breast were but delusions, the love of glory a splendid 
falsehood, and outward advantages without inward peace but 
the mockeries of our wretchedness ; times when we learn the 
emptiness of riches, the vanities of rank, the dependency of 
power, the burden of fame, the changes of life — the uncer- 
tainty of all. Then we look for other objects of desire ; our 
ideas rise from sense to faith, from the seen to the unseen, from 
the house of clay to the temple of the Eternal; feeling that 
passion sinks as we wane in life; that the brilliancy of earth 
fades the more we gaze upon it; that mutability attends all 
with which we are here connected ; we long at last for some- 
thing beyond the passions, time, and change; something of 
which no vicissitude in this world can rob us, which we can 
have or hope for though the eye should lose its sight and the 
ear its hearing, though riches should be no more, and earthly 
expectations blasted forever. Then we turn to God who 
cannot alter, and toa future world which cannot end. But, 
although the tendencies that impel us thus to look beyond the 
space we live in are inuerent and indestructible, there are 
periods unfavorable to their exercise ; and such a one is the 
present. ‘There is a moral as well as theological skepticism ; 
our times are those of moral skepticism. Popular odium is 
principally directed against the theological unbeliever, but the 
skeptic of the heart is infinitely the worse. One may believe 
theologically, even to superstition, yet be morally a skeptic, — 
a skeptic to all that is good, fair, generous, and great; one 
may doubt because he cannot help it, yet have faith uncon- 
querable in everlasting truth and goodness. ‘l’o make our 
distinction a little more clear we will adduce for each part of 
it a single illustration. Louis the Fourteenth, it is well known, 
was in the close of his life as stanch a devotee, as he had 
ever been an inveterate persecutor. He was, it is true, not 
the right-minded believer, but he was no skeptic, and this is 
all our argument requires. Take then the following anecdote 
of him. ‘Marechal, his surgeon, observing him unusually 
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melancholy, ventured to hint some fears of his health. The 
monarch acknowledged in general terms, that he suffered great 
uneasiness from the posture of his affairs. Eight or ten days 
after, having recovered his ordinary tranquillity, be sent for 
Marechal, and, taking him aside —‘ Now’ said he, ‘ that I 
feel myself at ease, I will relate to you the cause of my anx- 
iety, and by what means I got rid of it.’ He proceeded to 
inform him, that the necessity of his affairs having compelled 
him to impose new taxes on his people, his reluctance to make 
free with their property, and his compassion for their distress, 
had greatly affected him. ‘ At length,’ said he, ‘1 opened 
my mind to Father Tellier, who required some days to consid- 
er on the subject. He has now brought me a consultation of 
the most subtle doctors of Sorbonne, who all agree, that as the 
whole property of my subjects is personally mine, I can take 
nothing from them but what is my own. ‘This decision has 
restored me to the tranquillity | had lost.’ We see here how 
far a man can be credulous and cruel ; or rather, we see how 
easily, a devout casuist can suit his faith to his practice and his 
passions. Contrast with this the case of Madame Roland, un- 
believer as she was, strong in the faith of rectitude and hu- 
manity, maintaining that faith in the midst of tyrants and on 
the bloody scaffold. Put, then, the theological unbelief of the 
heroic woman against the moral unbelief of the supersti- 
tious despot, and our distinction will be at once appre- 
hended. Skepticism on great truths we deplore in any shape ; 
but if we had the power of choice we would say, “at all 
events,” keep the moral nature trustful and pure, and the wan- 
derings of judgment may be corrected by the experience of 
the heart, and in time, right sentiment may produce right 
belief. | 

We have -thus, briefly as we could, stated a few of the dif- 
ficulties, with which in the present day the pulpit has to con- 
tend. The pulpit is the great expositor of religion, and as 
religion is an essential element in human nature it can never be 
extinguished. ‘The duty therefore, which it cannot desert, it 
must gird on strength to accomplish. ‘The pulpit has a solemn 
position and a solemn duty, a duty, not to sect but to society, 
and not alone to society but to the world, and to the world in 
all its grandest relations. — In what spirit, then, must it go to 
this noble and glorious work? It must take with it a human 
and kindly Christianity, and peace and good will must be its 
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message. It must not have a creed in one hand and a thun- 
der-bolt in the other; but it must rather take the hymn in 
which a Saviour’s birth was sung, and the cross on which a 
Saviour’s love was proved. — It must have freedom, but it must 
not have harshness and prejudice: it must be as the mercy it 
proclaims, impartial and unconfined ; like the sun-lit dew by 
which that mercy is figured, falling on the most retired and 
lowly spots, and coming from a bright and all-embracing 
heaven. It must have power, and power sanctified ; a power 
great in its very rest, which like Elijah’s prayer cleaves the 
skies and draws down fire from above. We can easily discern 
what should be the spirit of the pulpit: we cannot so easily 
specify what should be its form. Young men, preparing for 
the ministry, used once to be directed to the classic age of the 
French Church for models of pulpit oratory ; but such a cus- 
tom is far-better broken than observed. Many of the French 
preachers were supreme in thought and utterance, for their own 
times and for their own purposes. Their productions live in 
the literature of the world, and will live while the world has a 
literature. All oratory must be suited to its age and to its audi- 
tories. ‘The eloquence of Bossuet, lofty and massive at it was, 
would not have melted, as Whitfield’s did, the miners of Corn- 
wall ; nor would the sentiments of Fenelon, with his silvery 
elocution, have fallen with the same power on an English 
multitude as the shrill declamation of Wesley. ‘Though we 
were able to call from the dead Bourdaloue, serious, logical, 
cold, and clear; or Massillon, full of fervor ‘and pathos; we 
cannot bring back their age, their church, their ceremonies, and 
their congregations. The solemn mass ; ; the deep-toned choir ; 

the courtly audience ; the lofty pillars, and the fretted aisles, 
were all proper concomitants of their eloquence; but that is 
not the eloquence which we most need. They discoursed 
before the satiated and voluptuous on the sinfulness of worldly 
pleasures ; our ministers are more frequently called on to give 
a solace for worldly pains. They, speaking to those who were 
gorged with all they could desire in life, threw an awful terror 
around the bed of death ; but our preachers speak to numbers 
who have not had life in its fulness but its wants, and for 
whom there is no brightness if it rest not on the grave. They 
addressed an ambitious aristocracy on the vanity of earthly 
glory ; it is more frequently the duty of our ministers to elevate 
men toa sense of their heavenly and human dignity. They 
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discoursed on life and death; and though on both they dis- 
coursed most eloquent music, much of their declamation was 
false in spirit and false in fact. 

What then is the kind of preaching likely to suit the times, 
to meet the wants and requirements of the age? In a few 
words we shall say what it must not be. It must not bea 
dull enunciation called “rational”; nor a cold disquisition 
denominated “ ethical”; nor a textual compound without con- 
nexion or unity, dignified with the epithet of “ scriptural.” 
We cannot accept for a Christian sermon a composition want- 
ing in all that a Christian sermon ought to have, warmth, en- 
ergy, tenderness, pathos, elevation of thought and spirituality 
of sentiment. 

We have already said sufficient to show the necessity of 
cultivated intellect in preaching ; but more is still needed, as 
may be seen by a glance at the difficulties we have enumera- 
ted. The pulpit must become more adaptive. We use a 
new word, but we have no other that so well defines our idea. 
It is the great beauty of the Gospel, as it was of Christ’s own 
personal ministry, that it suits every age and every class. 
Christ instructed all, and in every place; the priest, the scribe, 
the fisherman, the sinful woman and the pure; in the temple, 
in the market-place, in the dwelling, along the highway, on 
the hill-side, by the well, and his preaching was always modi- 
fied according to character and circumstances. So should ever 
be the administration of his religion. Christianity 1s not a set 
of hard and dry propositions, but a vital and diffusive spirit, 
which can mingle with the whole moral life and sanctify it in 
every action. In these days, preaching must diversify its 
topics and widen the field of its ministry. Instead of dogmas, 
it must take principles ; principles it must apply to practice ; 
and practice implies the whole character and conduct of man 
in all his relations, personal, domestic, and public. Abstrac- 
tions and theories in religion do not touch the heart or re- 
form the life. We must therefore be made to feel that religion 
is our highest interest, by intimate and vivid associations. Ac- 
tive and thinking men seek in the pulpit what they desire every- 
where, simplicity and earnestness; but exaggeration they 
despise and avoid. Now, it unfortunately happens, that exag- 
geration is the great sin of our modern preachers. In most of 
their declamatory descriptions, the world and all things therein 
are evil and accursed ; a pall is on the heavens and darkness 
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on the earth ; and but a favored few are saved from this present 
and prospective hell. States of feeling the most sickly and 
unsound are given as religious sentiment, and appeals made to 
the pious which can only tend to nourish the most egregious 
self-conceit. Persons, who know the world and human nature 
as they are, grow disgusted with all this; and the men who 
utter it they cannot help thinking fools or hypocrites. They 
are well aware that earth is not a Paradise, but they are equally 
sure that it is not a Pandemonium; they are conscious that 
humanity is not perfect, but they will not believe the rhapso- 
dies which would make it appear Satanic. ‘Truth, then, must 
be adhered to in descriptions of experience as well as in state- 
ments of principles ; in experience above all, for the hearer 
has the test within himself, and if he finds that stated as a 
certainty, which is false to his entire consciousness and remote 
from all his associations, he loses trust in the speaker and per- 
haps makes shipwreck of his faith. If men are worldly, the 
more need to convince them that religion has a substantial ex- 
istence ; if ardent, to breathe a pure inspiration into their 
enthusiasm ; if skeptical, to display with more force the reality 
and grandeur of Christ’s character; and it is required that , 
these principles should be pressed on men in connexion with \ 
their habitual feelings and pursuits. Morality, as commonly ° 
taught in the pulpit, is the most vague of generalities; having 
neither distinctness of analysis nor force of application. 
Preaching, without losing elevation or spirituality, should assume 
more directness; meet the mechanic at his bench, the trader 
at his desk, and all according to their several positions and 
obligations. Preachers must not take for granted that because 
the principles of duty are uniform and unchangeable, all men 
therefore view right and wrong through the same medium or judge 
them by the same standard. ‘There is a conventional morality 
with which most persons satisfy the world and their conscience ; 
they are not worse than others in their trade or profession, and 
they all have common cause not to be too critical or uncharita- 
ble. A sophistry of this kind, which eats away the very life 
of virtue, can never be successfully combated in the pulpit, 
except by an application to the details of life, that is as search- 
ing as it is accurate. And while we would have preaching 
become thus intelligibly practical, we neither secularize nor 
degrade it. We do not desire from the pulpit a lecture on 
metaphysics, a dissertation on political economy, or a ha- 
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rangue on daily politics ; but we would have that from it for 
which Christianity was intended, counsel in all our difficulties 
and guidance in all our duties. Preachers as they arise should 
be trained for the age in which they are to labor. We cannot 
frequently have genius, but we may hope for zeal and nature ; 
we may not look for a dazzling ‘eloquence, ‘but we may for 
what is better and more effective, moral power flowing from 
moral sympathy, which, if it does not create the classic oratory 
that is immortalized on earth, trains the sainted virtue that as- 
cends to heaven. We ask not for men to arouse a world, but 
we despair not of those who can sanctify a church. We hope 


» for men to arise and multiply, who shall come armed for the 
‘temper of the times; who shall come moulded, but not cor- 


rupted, by the influences amidst which they live; imbued with 
the religion they are to administer, an earnest and awakening 
Christianity; who shall come with that practical  sagacity, 
which joined with high sentiment rises into wisdom ; who shall 
come with right knowledge quickened by right enthusiasm, 
with the fire which is enkindled in the sanctuary, that warms 
and fertilizes while it enlightens and beautifies. 

But when the pulpit has done all it can do, and done it in 
the best manner, there are still many in moral destitution whom 
it cannot reach. ‘The energetic benevolence of modern times 
has made efforts to meet this great spiritual want, in the estab- 
lishment of City-missions and of the ministries at large. As 
to the need of them, it is only to be wondered it was not 
sooner felt; but even late, we hail this establishment. We 
lament in our common religious phraseology the sin and misery 
of past times and of distant nations ; we multiplied misionaries 
and we accumulated funds to carry the gospel to the extrem- 
ities of the earth, but we seemed to forget that as great sin 
and misery were at our doors; and while we wailed over the 
wretchedness of the heathen, we thought not that only a brick 
wall, perhaps, stood between us and crime as deep as ever the 
olden ages knew, and misery as great as lowest savages endure. 
The secluded lane was morally as unknown to the grand street 
behind which it stood, as a nook in the interior of Africa; and 
a groan in the one perished as unheard and as unnoticed as 
a groan in the other. Without the form, there existed in the 
dark retreats of the civilized world all the abominations of idol- 
atry ; and without the dedication of temples to vile and evil 
demons, there was in the hidden places of poverty and crime 
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a multitude of victims to the worst principles which their names 
embodied. The domestic ministry has done much to break 
down these partitions, which kept one half the world ignorant 
about the condition of the other; it has entered the dens of 
neglected vice and desolation, and made revelations on the 
state of the poor and the forsaken, of which “ good, easy ” 

people had never dreamt. Without crossing oceans to Africa, 
Hindostan, or New Zealand, it has found in our own cities a 
terra incognita of manifold’ ignorance, crime, and sorrow ; and 
while men’s sympathies were wafting to the poles, it has re- 
called them to their thresholds. May it continue to go forward 
and increase, for there is yet a mighty work to be accom- 
plished, and: blessed indeed are the laborers, who shall be 
called to it, and who shall be found worthy of it. OF all 
ministries, it is that which most resembles Christ’s: which goes 
to men’s homes and to their hearts ; which looks for the wretch- 
ed and the lost, and which not merely calls but seeks ; of all 
ministries, it is that which requires most of Christ’s spirit, and 
which divested of all declamatory pomp must go at once to 
the soul in the strong persuasiveness of a true and sympathizing 
humanity. Domestic missions are not yet as numerous as 
they might be, and as they will be ; butso far as they have gone, 
there is abundance of reason to look gratefully on the origin of 
the institution, and to hope largely for the future. Already 
they have done good beyond calculation, and our hope is high, 
when we think of what they are destined to fulfill. How 
many in the last wretchedness of despair have been found out 
in their sunless lairs; how many in the pangs of unhoping 
poverty, in the madness of forlorn ruin; how many in starv- 
ing and houseless sin, outcast from the good, and with no pity 
from those as bad as themselves ; how many in the pangs of 
death, who long for consolation as the hart for the water 
brooks ; how many of the virtuous sitting low in uncomplain- 
ing resignation ; how many of all these have been discovered 
in the wilderness of modern society by researches of domestic 
ministers, who brought light to their dwellings and salvation to 
their souls ; confidence to the weak in heart, and strength to 
those who were ready to perish? Christ’s spirit and Christ’s 
peace be on their labors! ‘To these we may add a great mass 
of voluntary preachers, as distinguished from the regular and 
settled ministry. Both on this side and the other of the At- 
lantic very many congregations could not afford to support a 
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pastor, and therefore necessity, made more urgent by piety, 
compels them to arrange the services among themselves ; and 
those who are most competent lead the devotions of the others. 
Congregations we know, who have thus grown up strong in 
faith and virtue, and progressive in numbers and in power; 
men, humble men, but honest; men of lowly rank, but elo- 
quent with the force which truth and sincerity inspire, have 
become hoary as their unpaid teachers; working with their 
hands and among their fellows during the week, but standing 
first and most revered among them on the Sabbath ; and with- 
out either crosier or mitre they have never failed to receive that 
veneration, which is always willingly given to the pure and 
single-hearted. And what a noble honor is theirs !— men, 
who after their six-days’ toil can on the seventh disenthral 
themselves from earth, pass from the laborer to the pastor, 
minister to their brethren the glories of an upper world, point 
to brighter worlds, and lead the way ; men who in simplicity, 
fervor, and success, do an apostle’s office with an apostle’s dis- 
interestedness, 

In conclusion, we look on to the future confidingly. With 
a press free and diffusive ; with a literature growing cheap as 
it becomes more elevated ; with increasing facilities in the fine 
arts, to habituate the sight of all classes to forms of grace 
and beauty, and tune their ears to the music of sweet sounds ; 
with the spread of a peaceful and moral civilization, and a 
widening community by means of science and commerce ; with 
education in Sunday and week-schools, enlarging in domain as 
it is improving its methods, we trust also to see the pulpit hon- 
orably fill its own place in the grand work of moral redemption 
and moral progression. 

H. G. 
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Art. IIf.—1. A Sermon on the Present Crisis in the 
Missionary Operations of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. By Rurus AnpErson, 
D. D., one of the Secretaries of the Board. Boston: 
Crocker and Brewster. 1840. 

2. Thirtieth Annual Report of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. September, 1839. 
pp. 175. 


Tue present is called a skeptical age, and so far as formal 
dogmas are concerned, it cannot be denied; there is not an 
undecaying stone in the old temple. The world, however, has 
too long been familiar with this tendency to doubt or deny old 
formularies of faith, to Jook upon it with any extravagant 
horror or alarm ; we are able to trace it back with an unbroken 
thread beyond the sixteenth century; nor do we perceive that 
it is more destructive now, than it has been at any time for 
the last three hundred years. Still it would be a source of 
reasonable fear, were it true that the world becomes skeptical 
of religion itself, as it grows old and hardened in its habits of 
questioning and rejecting the forms by which its fathers lived. 
But we believe that the reverse is the truth. As creeds and 
dogmas have softened or melted away, religion has been gradu- 
ally gaining fresh strength and vigor, and a higher and more 
permanent power over the minds of men. We see nothing 
around us which really manifests that it is in any wise ap- 
proaching to decay. It is less a matter of tradition, less an 
affair of feeling and passion ; it appeals less to the imagination 
and the fears of man, but finds a firmer support in the reason 
and an enlightened moral sense. ‘There is no dispute that 
God exists ; each of the three great parties into which the 
Christian world is divided strenuously maintains the doctrine, 
and each contends that it holds the only principles on which it 
can be demonstrated. Never before, we believe, was religion 
sincerely and rationally embraced by so many intelligent 
minds. Never before were the charities which flow from it so 
multiplied and various ; never before did it exert so great and 
beneficial an influence on the social code. It accomplishes 
less and less, indeed, for the church as an institution, which 
has lost its ancient glory forever, and more and more for the 
interests of humanity. 
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Into the proofs of these positions we are not now at liberty 
to enter. There is, however, one striking phenomenon, 
which goes to demonstrate that religion is far from being worn 
out with age, which shows that it is still acting after centuries 
of doubt and revolution, with undiminished if not with in- 
creasing power. We refer to the modern missionary enterprise. 
This movement we cannot but regard as one of the most 
prominent and characteristic features of the time. It wears 
all the marks not of a temporary, enthusiastic, popular impulse, 
like the crusades, but of sustained, steady, permanent action. 
Although it is carried forward by a multiplicity of sects, whose 
views on various religious topics are far from being coincident, 
yet there is a remarkable uniformity of opinion respecting its 
fundamental objects, and the nature of the means to be em- 
ployed for the accomplishment of them; and it needs only a 
common name, to be known as a _ thoroughly organized and 
stable institution. It is in the strictest sense a religious institu- 
tion ; its object is the conversion, not the civilization of the 
world ; its friends are even over anxious lest the former should 
by any means yield in interest to the latter. ‘Temporal results, 
however auspicious, are viewed but as feathers in the balance, 
compared with the everlasting welfare of the soul. Itis in a 
singular degree a work of faith, — faith in religion, — or less 
abstractly, in the promises of God. And this indeed it must be, 
if sustained at all; because the religious conversion of the 
world, in the sense in which these terms are usually under- 
stood, becomes continually more difficult and more hopeless. 
It is no longer the work of the church as such, acting with 
unquestioned views and authority ; it is the spontaneous effort 
of the mass of the Christian world, at least in protestant coun- 
tries, and is essentially a popular movement. Thence it 
affords an obvious proof not only that religion has not suffered 
any decay in its spirit and essence, but that it acts with greater 
power, and that man’s need of it is felt more deeply than 
ever. 

Perhaps it may be a visionary and hopeless project after all. 
Yet every one must confess, we think, that it carries with it 
something of vastness and grandeur. ‘The object itself, which 
looks forward to the time when the whole earth shall repose in 
peace under the shadow of the same faith, makes it sublime ; 
while the spirit with which it is embraced, and the energy with 
which it is carried on, the variety of means it has brought 
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into action, the army of its agents and the extent of their ope- 
rations, penetrating as they do to the remotest corners of the 
habitable globe, give it an additional greatness. It is, we con- 
fess, an enterprise on which we look with great favor. It is main- 
ly the business of those whose doctrinal views differ widely from 
our own; yet how superior is Christianity in any of its forms 
as professed at the present day, how superior the duties it in- 
culcates, to any of the manifestations of paganism? No one 
can doubt that any heathen nation would be vastly improved 
by substituting any form of modern Orthodoxy for its own 
superstitions. Let Christianity be introduced everywhere, if it 
can be, and let the purification of it be left to time. We ac- 
knowledge ourselves converts also to the common opinion, that 
foreign missions exert a beneficial influence on the minds of 
Christians at home, in fostering the spirit of religion and benev- 
olence. They are not without utility in increasing-the general 
intelligence of the country ; no small amount of information 
respecting the condition and prospects of most nations of the 
world is diffused far and wide among all classes by missionary 
journals, reports, and lectures. 'To the more scientific i inquirer 
the missionary has furnished many. valuable contributions in 
Philology, Geography, and other departments of no less inter- 
est. In several instances he has accomplished the task of 
reducing the merely oral to written language. ‘These con- 
siderations, so often repeated by the friends of the cause, are 
sufficient to gain for it a respectful consideration. ‘The com- 
mon objections which are made to it, apart from its apparent 
want of success, seem to us of little weight. ‘The one most 
urged is, that a great amount of money is annually expended 
on distant nations, which is needed and ought to be spent in 
works of benevolence at home. But it is very questionable 
whether, if this wastegate were shut, any larger volume of the 
stream would find its way into the channels of domestic chari- 
ty. The maxim, indeed, that “charity begins at home,” a 
maxim which it were well if those who repeat it so often 
would practise more, is founded in nature; and it would be 
sufficiently preposterous to substitute for it the principle of 
that imposing philosophy, which tells us that we must begin at 
the outer circle and wind our way to the centre. Yet experi- 
ence teaches, we believe, that as the spirit of faith and good 
will is expanded by objects abroad, it will rise some degrees on 
the scale at home ; there must be in truth a mutual action and 
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reaction. The mere pecuniary objection, that a certain amount 
of money is sent out of the country, which does not return to 
it in any shape, in a cause like this deserves no attention. 
Whether, however, the missionary enterprise, as at present 
conducted, will meet with that success which. is so confidently 
looked for by its most ardent advocates, seems to us extremely 
doubtful. ‘The very magnitude of the object, which is nothing 
less than to convert the whole world simultaneously, and which, 
by its vastness and grandeur, recommends itself so powerfully 
to many minds, will be found, we believe, to be in a great degree 
the source of disappointment and defeat, unless the Deity 
should choose by some uresistible influence to renovate the 
world at once without human instrumentality. ‘The means to 
be used are comparatively very limited, while the object is not 
so. If it were proposed only to convert the world by slow 
stages, in conformity with the law of progress by which society 
has always been governed, the case might not seem hopeless ; 
but “ the coming of the Lord” must be hastened, and the 
regeneration of every part of the globe must go on with equal 
steps. And not only is it proposed to make disciples of the 
Jew, the Mohammedan, and the Pagan, but strenuous efforts 
are making to convert the doubtful Christians of Asia and 
even to re-christianize, or as it is termed evangelize some of the 
most refined nations of modern Europe. Under these cireum- 
stances it is manifest that all the means which the whole Chris- 
tian world can bring to bear upon the enterprise must be exces- 
sively diffused, so attenuated that it is difficult to discern how 
a great and permanent influence can be exerted at any one point, 
unless it be among a few of the more barbarous tribes on those 
minor Islands, which are separated by wide spaces from the rest 
of the world, and with whom conversion is less difficult. This 
diffusion of means must be still more excessive, because the 
Christian community does not use its resources in common. 
Every sect aims on its own account, to establish not only one 
efficient mission, but as many missions and stations as_ possible ; 
and each believes that it must interpret literally for itself the 
command to preach the gospel everywhere. ‘The American 
Board alone, which is supported only by the Orthodox Congre- 
gationalists, and a part of the Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed 
churches, has twenty-six missions and eighty stations, begin-— 
ning at the Sandwich Islands, and extending thence to the 
Indians on this continent from Oregon to the Abernaquis ; 
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thence to Greece, Cyprus, Turkey, Syria and Palestine, Persia, 
Bombay, the Carnatic, and the southern extremity of Hindoos- 
tan, Ceylon, Siam, China, Singapore, Borneo, and Southern 
and Western Africa. And how is it possible that a force, in 
itself small, so widely scattered, should not be everywhere 
weak and ineffectual ? With one or two exceptions it is man- 
ifestly so. In many cases the missionaries, from the insignifi- 
cance of their numbers, are plied excessively hard, overworked, 
and perhaps, in some instances worked to death. Everywhere 
they cry “‘ give us more men and more funds,” not because 
they are impatient of toil—for a more devoted and faithful - 
race of servants, we believe, cannot be found; but because, if. 
anything is to be accomplished, there is urgent need of them ; 
while the missions are so distant from each other, that they 
cannot act in concert. ‘“ There never was a time,” says Mr. 
Thompson, missionary of the American Board, “in the history 
of the Syrian Mission, when men and means were so much 
needed, or where there was such a wide field for labor. It was 
very trying and extremely discouraging at such a moment, [re- 
ferring to a religious excitement among the Druses] not only to 
find our number so reduced; but above all to find our hands, 
few and feeble as they were, absolutely tied for want of funds. 
I spent many days in trying to make means where actually 
there were none, and was obliged to settle down in the disheart- 
ening conclusion, that we had not one dollar to meet this emer- 
gency.” * In reviewing the year 1838, the Madura Mission 
thus urge their claims; “The prospects of the mission were 
never more flattering. ‘The whole land is before us and open 
to the introduction of gospel truth. All our experience and all 
the information we possess on the subject constrains us to say, 
Arise, and go in and possess the land. Schools to almost any 
extent, and on the most evangelical principles, might be estab- 
lished. ‘There are none to molest or make us afraid. Does 
not the providence of God point the church to India as a prom- 
ising field to cultivate? But alas we have neither the means 
nor the men to occupy it, and the prospect is that, in spite of 
all we can do, another generation, ready for the reception of the 
gospel, must go down to the grave before the land will be fully 
occupied.” + ‘To the same effect write the missionaries from 
Borneo. Even the circumscribed and favorite mission to the 





* Report, p. 90. t+ Ibid. p. 109. 
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Sandwich Islands, where the number of laborers is considerably 
greater than that of any other mission, amounting in fact to 
more than one sixth of the whole force at the command of the 
Board, speaks strongly of its necessities. ‘Common schools, 
as well as all other schools on the Islands, are suffering for want 
of books. How shall these wants be supplied? The people 
are poor and in a vast number of cases unable to buy a book, 
except with such articles as will be of little avail to the printing 
department. How then can our printing establishment be sus- 
tained, except by funds from abroad? Funds we receive, but 
they must be greatly increased or our schools cannot prosper.”* 


- In connexion with this we may mention the fact, that “ two 


years since, a press was sent from this country for the Nesto- 
rian Mission, and a font of type was procured for it in London, 
which have been idle and useless from the first, for want of a 
printer; and the mission have been obliged to depend for 
school books and tracts on the slow labors of the pen, just as 
if the art of printing had never been discovered.” + 

The stipends of the missions belonging to the American 
Board we are told, “are in many cases painfully small.” t 
And how should they be otherwise? ‘To maintain twenty-six 
missions, including eighty stations, the sum total of receipts for 
the year ending July Ist, 1839, was 244,170 dollars. Of this 
amount upwards of 21,000 dollars went. to defray outfits and 
expenditures of missionaries previous to embarkation, the pas- 
sage out, and the passage of return missionaries, with their ex- 
penses while visiting this country ; 6,200 to pay in part salaries 
of secretaries, treasurer, and clerks ; 6,984 for printing Annual 
Reports, Missionary Heralds for gratuitous distribution, &c. ; 
8,965 to pay agents ; and 4,565 for miscellaneous expenses ; leav- 
ing less than 200,000 to meet the actual cost of the whole enter- 
prise, including the travelling expenses of missionaries, or some- 
thing less on the average than 2,500 dollars for each station— 
a sum sufficiently small. Under such circumstances as these it 
seems to us that many of the missions must drag out a painful 
existence, and that there must be a great expenditure of time 
and labor to no purpose. 

At all events it would seem to be the part of wisdom to nar- 
row the field and concentrate the energies of the Board on a 
few points. We might then look with a good degree of con- 





* Report, p. 132. + Sermon, p. 9. t Ibid. p. 3. 
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fidence for extensive and permanent results. ‘This is a sugges- 
tion, however, to which neither those who support missions, nor 
those who manage their concerns will listen for a moment. 
Instead of contraction expansion is the law, new fields are 
every day explored and new projects pondered. Indeed it 
is thought that to decrease the circle of operations would be to 
sound the death knell of the whole enterprise. According to 
Dr. Anderson, the greatest hindrance to the progress of missions 
at the present moment, is “ the familiarity which the last three 
years have occasioned with the idea of reducing missions, and 
detaining missionaries.” The charm that there once was in 
the steady onward progress of the work has been broken,* 
and the Christian community is solemnly warned against per- 
mitting such things in future. Yet the reduction of the num- 
ber of missions would give, we believe, additional strength to the 
cause. It would enable a few to act with more power and 
efficiency, and with more obvious and permanent resalts 
than the whole number now so feebly supported. ‘Fhe con- 
fidence of the community would rest on real and tangible 
effects, without which it must ultimately grow suspicious, 
however strong may be the popular faith in the provi- 
dence of God. A want of visible effects, in a considera- 
ble degree proportionate to the expectations of the Christian 
world, must at last be fatal; and on reading the report of the 
Board for the last year, we have been surprised to find how 
little there is encouraging, as it appears to our mind, in the 
prospects of many of the missions, and te what an extent the 
hope of the missionary rests on faith alone. Frequently, indeed, 
an apparent eagerness to hear and read is manifested by the 
people, but it is to be feared, too often from wondering curiosi- 
ty, or from motives:which do not seem to promise any radical 
and permanent conversion. In 1838 and 1839 an extraordi- 
nary religious excitement, as it is termed, prevailed among the. 
Druses, a warlike Mohammedan tribe inhabiting the mountains 
of Lebanon, in consequence of which visitors from all parts of 
Lebanon thronged the house of Mr. Thompson at Lamica, and 
among them several sheiks, declaring that they could not return 
to the mountains till they were received and baptized. ‘“ But,” 
says the Report, ‘the Druses have long been noted for decep- 
tion on all matters appertaining to religion, and their motives in 





* Sermon, p. 5. 
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the present case are believed to have been, in part, to secure 
some political immunities by adopting the Christian profession ;” 
perhaps, “to avoid being pressed into the Pacha’s army, — an 
evil, to which, by a singular fortune, only moslems were then 
subject. a a However, one Druse man has been baptized, with 
his wife and six children, the first Mohammedans baptized by 
Americans in Syria. The Committee do not believe that the 
motives suggested will fully account for this singular excitement. 
To us they appear sufficient; and we should expect to hear 
that the stir entirely subsided, especially as the hands of the 
missionaries were tied, and they had not a man to send into the 
mountains. ‘This, unsatisfactory as it is, is the most encourag- 
ing occurrence that we have been able to find in the Report, 
except the prodigious number of converts made at the Sand- 
wich Islands in the years 1837-8, which amounts, we are 
told, to five thousand received into the churches, and two 
thousand four hundred propounded for admission. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether this great accession is the result of per- 
manent conversion. ‘ We fear,” says one of the missionaries, 
‘“‘that the increase of strength to our churches has not been in 
proportion to the increase of numbers. We fear, also, that 
we may have erred in judgment, in some cases, in receiving 
too hastily into the church those who profess to have been con- 
verted ; and we may have occasion, hereafter, to regret having 
done so.” + “The Board,” say the Committee, “ will regret 
the haste with which converts were to the number of many 
hundreds admitted into the church.” { ‘The number of mem- 
bers in the seventeen churches of these Islands in 1838 was 
six thousand ; and the number in all the churches under the 
care of the Board is only twice as great. The aggregate will 
appear insignificant, perhaps, when it is remembered that the 
first missionaries embarked nearly thirty years ago; to us it 
certainly appears less than might have been attained, had not 
the disposable means of the institution been so excessively dif- 
fused. 

The course of policy to which we have referred is especially 
demanded of those societies which are dependant on the vol- 
unteer contributions of the community, and are liable to have 
their resources diminished or cut off when the general interest in 
the cause ebbs, however slightly, or when the monetary affairs 
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of the country are deranged. The American Board has recently 
been severely affected in this way. In the year 1837 the Com- 
mittee were obliged to reduce the expenses of the missions forty 
thousand ‘dollars, or about one fifth of the expenditure of the 
previous year to avoid a threatening debt of seventy-five thousand 
dollars ; and at the present moment another, and still greater 
reduction is feared. It is estimated that the expenditure of the 
current year, on the present scale, will not fall short of 284,000 
dollars, while “ the receipts of the last five months of the year 
1839, were 38,000 dollars less than in the same months of the 
previous year. At this rate the deficiency for the current year 
would be not much short of one hundred thousand dollars. ‘The 
receipts would be only two thirds of what they were in each of the 
last three years. If the Board receive only two thirds of what is 
necessary to sustain its present system of missions, it must ob- 
viously cut down the missions one third. ‘This, considering all 
things, would be a reduction immeasurably more calamitous, 
than that which occasioned so much grief and distress two 
years ago. Nor can the evil be divided now, as it was then, 
among all the missions. ‘The allowances to each are now 
fixed, and are on a reduced scale, graduated to what experience 
has shown to be necessary to their very existence. ‘* We can 
cut into scarcely any of them again without reaching the life- 
blood. No! if there is another reduction it must be by dimin- 
ishing the number of missions.” * ‘This is sufficiently alarming. 
But why not take the alternative, and place the enterprise on 
a surer foundation not liable to be undermined by such fluctu- 
ations? Why not adopt it as a fixed principle, that only so 
many missions shall be fostered, as can be carried forward with 
the utmost energy and efficacy, without liability to be perma- 
nently deprived of their strength by accident? 

To these considerations, which seem to demonstrate the 
necessity of setting limits to the enterprise, there is to be added 
another, which seems to us of no little weight, and is to be 
found in the fact that the conversion of the world becomes a 
more difficult task with every succeeding age, and hence, that 
whatever is attempted should be done with the utmost energy 
and promptness,—and this notwithstanding the increased 
facilities which, in some respects, the advanced state of the 
world now offers to the missionary. ‘The missionary of the 
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present age cannot make use of means which are fitted to act 
powerfully on the savage or half civilized mind, which in 
former times were used without scruple. ‘The ostensible effects 
of the more recent missions cannot be compared with those of 
an earlier date, — those, for instance, which were instituted 
between the fifth and fifteenth centuries; we say ostensible 
effects, because it took a thousand years thoroughly to Christ- 
ianize Europe, and some pagan practices are not eradicated 
at this day. What is the reason of this difference? ‘To an- 
swer the question we have only to inquire how it was that that 
barbarian continent, once the seat of so fierce and gloomy 
superstitions, was made to bend its neck to the faith. When 
it became the duty of Christianity to subjugate and tame the 
freeborn and ungovernable hordes, who became the masters of 
Europe after the overthrow of the empire, the Church was 
already an established and well organized institution, with 
sufficient moral and intellectual power, to inspire the rude 
men who seated themselves by its side with no slight degree 
of respect. In the new organization of society, to which in 
their altered circumstances they were obliged to submit, it 
became necessary that they should resort to the more intelli- 
gent among the clergy for assistance. Hence their subjection 
to the church followed almost immediately and as a matter of 
course, although it was still necessary to use all the art and 
authority the clergy were masters of, to tame the ferocity of 
the new converts, and render their conversion permanent. 
The missionary, who went forth into more distant parts, was 
likewise the representative of the most vigorous institution of 
the empire before its fall, and which still retained its youthful 
strength after that event, —an institution of sufficient power 
to make itself felt over a large part of the continent. He went 
forth therefore with singular advantages. It would be idle 
to suppose that he obtained his remarkable victories by a simple 
exposition of the truth to rude men. ‘Too often the chief or 
noble was first bent to his purposes, and then by building 
imposing churches, by promises, threats and punishment, com- 
pelled his subjects to adopt the new faith. It is perhaps not 
too much to say, that Christianity owes as many of its outward 
triumphs over paganism in modern Europe to this as to any 
other cause. Something also was accomplished by the sword, 
far more indeed than the Christian world has ever been will- 
ing to acknowledge. The missionary carried with him like- 
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wise a faith already grown awful and mysterious, and an arra 
of splendid ceremonies well fitted to dazzle and subdue the 
mind of a wondering barbarian. He went out with a perfect 
unhesitating trust in the dogmas of his faith ; he spoke with all 
the authority that the most positive convictions could give him, 
or with a hardy and unflinching hypocrisy, which often an- 
swered nearly the same purpose. He was not always too scru- 
pulous in demanding the surrender of practices which had 
grown out of the old superstition. Some he tolerated ; others 
he pressed into his service. His own religion was in some 
degree paganized. Nor was it to be expected that he should 
adopt a different course, being himself the representative of a 
rude age and a rude Christianity. 

With the missionary of our times the case is widely differ- 
ent. He is the representative of a vastly more intelligent and 
refined age. He cannot use the sword, nor, except in a very 
feeble and imperfect manner, the civil power. Interpreting 
Christianity in the light of a highly cultivated period, if he is 
faithful to his trust, he can tolerate none of the immoral prac- 
tices of paganism, much less make use of any. He demands 
more of the pagan than the ancient missionary did, because 
he carries with him not only a severer code of morals, but one 
which extends to a greater variety of the social relations, 
while he is himself forbidden to live in that hard ascetic mode, 
by which his predecessor of the olden time frequently recom- 
mended himself as a being of more than mortal sanctity. He 
must enforce a rigid subjection of the passions and a strict 
adherence to the laws of active duty, which man always bears 
with less patience than he submits to bodily mortification and 
torture. He carries with him a faith which appeals less to the 
imagination than that of elder times, which is less mysterious 
and outwardly imposing. He can no longer address the un- 
cultivated mind with that unquestionable authority, which 
springs from assured convictions. Bred up in the midst of the 
utmost freedom of inquiry, where every opinion is questioned, 
doubted, or denied, he cannot have that untroubled faith which 
belongs to an age of tradition; at least, if on great points he 
thinks himself secure, he will still be subject to lurking weak- 
ness and timidity. He is no longer the minister of an undi- 
vided church, the representative of all Christendom, which has 
been rent into a thousand parts, but the agent of a sect; nor 
can he conceal from the more intelligent of those whom he 
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addresses, the divisions and contentions on all poinis, which 
reign among those who profess to be the disciples of the same 
Christ. 

While then the character of the pagan, in all its essential 
characteristics, remains the same as of yore, the task of the 
missionary has become more arduous. It is true that he has 
some indirect advantages which his early predecessor had not. 
Greater facilities for intercourse with distant nations and tribes 
have been opened to him; the character of the uncivilized 
man and the nature of his institutions are better understood ; 
the press lends him its aid. But for obvious reasons, these 
circumstances are not sufficient to counterbalance the increased 
difficulties under which he labors. The press must be com- 
paratively inefficient among a people, the great mass of whom 
have not only to be taught to read, but to reflect. “ We have 
had no proof,” says Mr. Williams, printer to the mission in 
China, “that the thousands of books thrown among this peo- 
ple have excited one mind to inquire concerning them; have 
induced one soul to try to find a teacher among the foreigners 
in China; or have been the means of converting an individual. 
I have seen books on board of the Junks, which were given in 
Bankok and Batavia; but have never had a question asked 
concerning their meaning; have never heard an objection 
started, nor a request to have a doubt solved, though the sight 
of the books I had brought was the occasion of their showing 
the books they had received.” * 

If then the work of the missionary has become so much 
more arduous, it is but reasonable that the means and instru- 
ments which he needs should be multiplied. But how can 
these be afforded, so long as the circle of operations is so ex- 
tended that the resources of no single mission can ever be 
greater than are actually necessary to preserve it from death? 

The policy of reducing the number of missions, we are 
aware, may be thought to savor too much of worldly wisdom, 
and quite contemptible, when compared with the magnificent 
project of converting the world simultaneously, as in private 
life men will have splendid virtues or none. But why should 
it appear so. The complete conversion of a single nation, 
capable of exerting a central influence, would be worth all the 
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efforts of Christendom. It would be worth so much, even if its 
own advantage alone were concerned ; but it would in its turn 
become the regenerator of the world. 







J. Q. D. 
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Aut which has been said, in the former part of this Essay,* 
to prove that the Pentateuch must have been in_ existence 
among the ‘Ten ‘Tribes, and their immediate successors and 
descendants, the Samaritans, goes as far to show that it 

must have been an independent copy of the Law, and of 

course sets aside any hypothesis, which would derive it from 

the Hebrew in later times. But to any such hypothesis there ! 
is another formidable objection, — the inveterate enmity, that | 
always subsisted between the Jews and the Samaritans, which 
would keep either of them from borrowing any sacred books of 
the other. It commenced between the Jews and the Israelites 
at the period of the Revolt. ‘There was an entire separation, 
it is well known, between the rival kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel. So far from keeping up any friendly intercourse, they 
were frequently at war with each other. And afterwards, when 
the Samaritans took the place of the Israelites, the breach was 
only widened. For upon them the Jews looked with proud 
contempt, as the descendants of Assyrian idolaters. ‘This an- : 
cient hostility has never been forgotten on either side. As we 
follow the history of the two nations down to our own times, we 
see it constantly breaking forth. At the present day, “ the 
enmity against the Jews isso strong,” says Dr. Bowring, “ that 
no Hebrew is admitted into the Samaritan synagogue.” For | 
some time, it seems to have been more of a political, than of a 
religious cast, and always the most implacable on the part of 
the Jews. For, after the Babylonish captivity, “ the adversa- 
ries of Judah and Benjamin,” as the Samaritans were then 
called, offered to unite with the Jews in rebuilding their temple ; 
but their civil proposal was roughly rejected. ‘The consequence 
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was, they were the more bitterly exasperated against the Jews ; 
and, other causes of dissension arising, they at length built a 
temple on Mount Gerizim, in opposition to that at Jerusalem. 

About two hundred years later, we meet again with traces 
of animosity on the part of the Jews ; for thus writes the au- 
thor of the book of Ecclesiasticus (L.25,26): “ There be two 
manner of nations, which my heart abhorreth ; and the third is no 
nation ; they that sit upon the mountain of Samaria, and they that 
dwell amongst the Philistines, and that foolish people that 
dwell in Sichem.” In our Saviour’s time, the word Samari- 
tan, with a Jew, was but another name for a madman. When 
the enemies of Jesus found occasion to cavil at his beneficent 
miracles, it was the first outburst of impotent rage, “Say we 
not well, that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a demon?” The 
woman of Samaria was struck with amazement, that our Lord, 
who was a Jew, should ask of her, who was a Samaritan, even 
a cup of cold water. And when his disciples found him in 
conversation with her, they “ marvelled that he talked with the 
woman.” How irreconcilable this national hatred was, may 
be inferred from the following testimony of one of the Jewish 
Rabbis, as quoted by Lightfoot ; “‘ Ezra, Zorobabel, and Jeshua 
gathered all the congregation into the temple; and they blew 
the trumpets; and the Levites sung, and cursed the Samaritans 
by the secret name of God, and by the glorious writing of the 
tables, and by the curse of the upper and the lower house of 
judgment ; that no Israelite eat of anything that is a Samari- 
tan’s, nor that any Samaritan be proselyted to Israel, nor have 
any part in the resurrection. And they sent this curse to all 
Israel in Babel, and added thereto curse upon curse; and the 
king fixed a curse everlasting to them.” Now, such being the 
state of feeling between the two nations, is it credible that the 
Samaritans would ever have placed confidence enough in the 
Jews to receive from them any of their sacred books, and, least 
of all, a copy of that Law, which was to lay the foundation of 
their own national worship ? 

Besides, if the Samaritans had borrowed of the Jews their 
copy of the Law, they would have been just as likely, it would 
seem, to borrow some other of the Jewish Scriptures. Yet 
this they have never done. ‘They have, it is true, defective 
copies of Joshua and the Judges ; but these they do not regard 
as sacred books; nor does it appear that these were received 
through the Jews. This fact, then, cannot fairly be considered 
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as any exception to the general statement. And, doubtless, it 
is owing chiefly to their perpetual distrust of the Jews, that 
they have always refused to admit the divine authority of any 
Book of the Old Testament, excepting the Pentateuch. ‘They 
would naturally hesitate to receive a sacred book from their 
worst enemies, lest there might be imposed upon them some 
Scripture of doubtful authority. But on the supposition that, 
before the Separation under Jeroboam, the Mosaic Law was ex- 
tant among all the Hebrews, and that alone, the other Books 
of Scripture not being yet written, or, at least, not yet in com- 
mon eirculation, we see how it has happened, that the Samar- 
itans have never received into their canon any of the Jewish 
Scriptures, but the Five Books of Moses. 

But there is a further consideration of quite a different kind, 
which greatly strengthens the probability, that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch has descended to us from the most ancient times. 
It is drawn from the acknowledged antiquity of the character, 
in which this book is written. There is abundant evidence from 
various sources, that the modern Hebrew letters are the ancient 
Chaldean, and the modern Samaritan the ancient Hebrew. 

This appears, first, from the inscriptions on ancient Jewish 
coins. These coins, or sheKels, as they are called by the Jews, 
have been frequently dug up about the ruins of Jerusalem and 
other parts of Palestine, and are occasionally found there at the 
present day. ‘The inscriptions are in Samaritan letters, with 
such slight changes only, as are gradually imtroduced by time 
into the characters of all languages. On one side of the shekels 
is the inscription, “ Shekel of Israel ;” on the other, “ Jeru- 
salem the Holy.” ‘The precise time when they were coined 
cannot at this day be settled; and on this point there is a dif- 
ference of,opinion among the learned. Some suppose them to 
have been in use before the Separation, or at least under the 
kings of Judah ; and this seems the most probable opinion ; 
for if the Jews ever did use the Samaritan letters, they certain- 
ly had lost them after the Babylonish captivity. Others, 
however, hesitate to allow them so high an antiquity, and sup- 
pose them to have been struck by Simon about the year 140 
B.C. They account for his using the Samaritan letters in 
preference to the Hebrew, by supposing it to have been a 
custom with the Jews, after the Captivity, to strike their coins in 
the character, that was formerly in use among the kings of 
Judah. But, be that as it may, one thing is certain: whenever 
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they were coined, it must have been by Jews ; and that is the 
only point, which bears directly upon the present argument. 
The Samaritans never would have inscribed upon their coins 
“ Jerusalem the Holy ;” they never would have acknowledged 
Jerusalem as holy ; for, from the first, they were the avowed 
enemies of that city and its temple. And the plain inference 
from the whole is, that the Jews anciently used the same letters 
with the Samaritans. 

We arrive at the same conclusion, by a comparison of the 
Samaritan with the remains of the ancient Greek character. 
That the old Hebrew was essentially the same with the Ca- 
naanitish, or Pheenician Janguage, has been fully established by 
scholars. Indeed, it is so commonly acknowledged, that it 1s 
unnecessary here to adduce any evidence to the point. We 
also have the testimony of antiquity to the fact, that the first 
Greek letters were derived from the Pheenician. If, then, the 
Greek was derived from the Pheenician, and the Pheenician was 
the same with the ancient Hebrew, and the ancient Hebrew 
the same with the Samaritan, we should expect to find a sini 
larity between the Samaritan and the older Greek. And such 
similarity we do find. It has often been observed by antiqua 
ries in the few relics that exist of the old Greek character. 
Several inscriptions found amongst the ruins of Citium, in Cy- 
prus, which reach as far back as the year 340 B. C., and the 
famous Sigean marble, whose inscription is fixed by Chisbull 
at 600 B. C., both exhibit letters that approach nearly to the 
Samaritan. 

And further, the evidence to the identity of the Samaritan 
with the ancient Hebrew, drawn from the remains we have of 
the original Hebrew and Greek, is confirmed by the testimony 
of the ancient Fathers, of the Jews, and of the Samaritans. 
* Certain it is,” says Jerome, ‘‘ that Ezra, the scribe, Doctor of 
the Law, after the taking of Jerusalem and the restoration of the 
temple under Zorobabel, found out other letters, which we 
now make use of; whereas till that time the Hebrew and the 
Samaritan characters were the same.” He has referred to the 
same thing several times, and speaks of it, as if it was not then 
called in question. Even down to his time, he tells us, the 
word Jehovah, in some Greek manuscripts, was written in 
the ancient Samaritan letters. And, what is especially worthy 
of remark, nothing has been observed in any of the Fathers, that 
conflicts with this testimony of his. Before Jerome,: Eusebius 
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had spoken to the same point. And still earlier, Origen as- 
sures us, that in his day the golden forehead plate, worn by the 
Jewish high priest with the sacred Tetragrammaton, or the 
name of Jehovah upon it, was inscribed not in the then 
Hebrew, but in the Gamsatitan characters ; and also, that the 
most accurate Hebrew manuscripts had yet preserved the 
same word Jehovah in “the ancient letters,’ meaning the 
Samaritan. 

To this testimony of the ancient Christians may be added 
that of the Jews. “In the beginning,” says the Babylonish 
Talmud, “ the Law was given to Israel in the Hebrew charac- 
ter, and in the holy language. Afterward, in the days of Ezra, 
it was given to them in the Assyrian character and in the 
Chaldee language.” Almost the same are the words of the 
Jerusalem Talmud. Many of the later Jewish rabbis allow, 
though with reluctance, that it is the letters in use among the 
Samaritans, not among themselves, which are the ancient He- 
brew. Syncellus, who flourished about the year 800 A. D., 
says the Jews of his time confessed the Samaritan Pentateuch 
to be not only a true copy, but the most ancient one. Postel, 
who travelled much in the Levant, and made particular inqui- 
ries of the Jews there concerning the characters on their shekels. 
which are known to be the Samaritan, informs us that they 
prized these relics of antiquity as among the most precious of 
their treasures, because they were inscribed in letters once 
used by their fathers, and so revived the memory of ancestral 
times. 

The Samaritans themselves say their language is the true 
Hebrew, and what we call Hebrew, they call Jewish. They 
claim theirs to have been the original language, in which the 
Law was given. And this is one reason why they formerly 
charged the Jews, especially Ezra, with being corrupters of 
the sacred text of Scripture. 

But if the Samaritan be the ancient Hebrew, we are re- 
quired to account for the manner, in which the Jews have lost 
it; and of this we have the most easy explanation in the 
Fathers and the Talmudists. They attribute the change of let- 
ters to Ezra after the Captivity, as we have seen in the cita- 
tions yaade from Jerome and the Babylonish Talmud. During 
the captivity in Babylon the Jews must have mixed with the 
Chaldeans, and naturally fallen into the use of their language, 
so that, by the time they returned from exile, they had most of 
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them forgotten their vernacular tongue. And in order that 
they might be able to read the written Law then, Ezra was 
obliged, it would seem, to transcribe the Jewish Scriptures in 
the new language, to which they had so long accustomed 
themselves, that is, into the Chaldean, or modern Hebrew. 
Moreover, the Jews, out of pure spite to the Samaritans, were 
disinclined to restore their ancient character. For at this very 
period the old national enmity was at its height ; and the Jews 
were determined to have nothing,—not even the same lan- 
guage, — in common with their mortal enemies, the Cutheans, 
as they nicknamed the Samaritans by way of reproach upon 
their ancestry. Inthe case of the Samaritans, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to observe, there were no similar causes in operation to 
bring about a change of letters. 

After all the testimony we have adduced, there is no room 
left for a doubt, that the language, in which the Samaritan 
Pentateuch is written, is the ancient Hebrew, once in use both 
among the Jews and Samaritans. ‘The evidence is so conclu- 
sive, that the old theory about the modern letters of the Jews 
being the same with the original Hebrew is now almost uni- 
versally abandoned. 

And now we come to the bearing of this important fact in 
regard to the antiquity of the Samaritan letters and the recent 
origin of the Modern Hebrew, upon the main question, as to 
the antiquity of the Samaritan text. This text of the Penta- 
teuch is written, it appears, in the old Israelitish language, — 
the original language of the Hebrews, — in essentially the same 
character, in which the Law of Moses was first committed to 
writing. It bears on its very front, then, the stamp of its high 
antiquity. Had the question,— which of the two copies of 
the Law, now in our hands, is the most ancient, — never before 
been raised, the prima facie evidence, it must be admitted, 
would be altogether in favor of the Samaritan. But the prima 
facie evidence is not all. It follows as a necessary inference 
from the acknowledged antiquity of the Samaritan letters, that 
the Samaritan text must have been in existence before the 
Babylonish exile. For, after the Israelites had been carried 
into captivity, the first settlers in Samaria, who took their place, 
came from Assyria, where they spoke the Chaldee ; and this 
language they would, in all probability, have continued to use 
down to the time of the Captivity and long after, unless in the 
mean time there had existed some strong necessity for their learn- 
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ing a new language. Had they received their copy of the Law 
through the Israelites at the time we have all along supposed, 
we see how they happened to learn the Israelitish language. 
On this supposition, we can easily explain why it is, that their 
Pentateuch is written in the Israelitish, instead of the Chal- 
dean characters. Buton the hypothesis, that it was derived 
from the Jewish after the captivity in Babylon, would they not 
have been obliged to copy it in the Chaldean letters, — the 
letters, in which it was then written among the Jews, — the 
only letters, indeed, with which, on this hypothesis, they could 
have been familiar themselves? Yet, in point of fact, it is 
found written not in these, but in the ancient Israelitish Jetters. 
Here, then, is a problem to be solved ; and the only satisfactory 
solution is, that the Samaritan text never was derived from the 
Jewish, after the change of letters took place among the Jews, 
but was in the hands of the Samaritans some time before the 
Captivity. At whatever time before they may have received 
it, at that time they would have been obliged to learn the 
Israelitish language, in which the Law was then written. 

Or, admitting the possibility of their having learnt the lan- 
guage originally, for some other purpose than that of preparing 
themselves to read the written Law, it is plain they must soon 
have lost it again, unless they had some writing in their hands 
to keep them familiar with its characters. In ancient times, 
the only way of preserving the characters of any language, 
was by transmission from age to age through the written vol- 
ume. And that the Samaritans would not long have preserved 
theirs without the old Hebrew alphabet in writing, is confirmed 
by what we know of their history. For, even with the writ- 
ten alphabet in their hands, it was soon lost by the mass of the 
people, as appears from the fact, that, long before the Chris- 
tian era, they were obliged to have their Pentateuch translated 
for popular use into the vulgar Samaritan dialect. Now, their 
copy of the Law is the only writing extant, which contains 
their ancient letters; hence its continued existence amongst 
them, from some period antecedent to the Babylonish captivity, 
is necessary to account for their preservation of the old Hebrew 
alphabet. 

The argument drawn from the acknowledged antiquity of 
the Samaritan characters proves, we have said, that the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch must date as far back as some time before the 
Babylonish captivity, that is to say, as far back at least. as the 
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year 600 B. C. Now this date comes within about a century 
of the period when the king of Assyria sent an Israelitish 
priest to instruct the Samaritans in the Mosaic worship. And 
does not this circumstance alone greatly strengthen the proba- 
bility, that they actually received their copy of the Law, as 
we have supposed, through that captive priest of Israel ? 

To complete this part of our discussion, we next proceed to 
examine, as briefly as possible, the principal arguments com- 
monly adduced in favor of the more recent origin of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, arguments confidently urged by critics of 
high consideration. Those upon which Prideaux lays the 
chief stress are the two following. We give them in his own 
words. 

“That it (the Samaritan text) was copied from that of 
Ezra, (that is, the one supposed to have been transcribed by 
Ezra after the Babylonish captivity,) is manifest,” he says, 
from two reasons. Fr, first,.it hath all the interpolations that 
Ezra’s copy hath; and that he was the author of those inter- 
polations is generally acknowledged; and therefore, had it 
been ancienter than Ezra’s copy, it must have been without 
them. Secondly, there are a great many variations in the 
Samaritan copy, which are manifestly caused by the mistake of 
the similar letters in the Hebrew alphabet; which letters hav- 
ing no similitude in the Samaritan character, this evidently 
proves those variations were made in transcribing the Samaritan 
from the Hebrew, and not in transcribing the Hebrew from the 
Samaritan.” 

In Prideaux’s statement of the first of these arguments, 
there is a manifest non sequitur. How does it appear that 
Ezra was the author of the interpolations referred to, because 
it is “generally acknowledged ” that he was? ‘This point 
there is no evidence whatever to prove ; and many things, we 
know, are “ generally acknowledged,” which have no founda- 
tion in truth ; so that the whole argument falls to the ground. 
It is true, indeed, and im our enlightened age is commonly 
admitted, that Moses himself could not have written the alleg- 
ed additions to the original text of the Pentateuch, such, for 
instance, as the account of his own death and burial. It is 
true also, that tradition has attributed these additions to Ezra ; 
but then mere tradition cannot be depended upon, and, as we 
have said, there is no evidence whatever to prove the truth of 
the tradition. If it could be proved that they were made by 
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Ezra on his return from the Babylonish exile, then indeed it 
might be inferred, with some probability, that the Samaritan 
text must have been derived from the Jewish since Ezra’s time. 
But who the author of these acknowledged additions was, can- 
not be settled at this day. ‘They have been ascribed by dif- 
ferent scholars to different hands. The hypothesis, which 
seems to us the most probable, is, that they were written at dif- 
ferent times by Jewish transcribers in the margins of their man- 
uscripts, to supply supposed defects in the Mosaic narrative, 
and thus came at last to be incorporated into the original text 
itself. Now, between the death of Moses and the period of 
the Revolt, — the period to which we have traced back the 
Samaritan text, — there was an interval of about five centuries. 
In this long interval, there was surely time enough for the ad- 
ditions to have been made; and, judging from the character of 
most of them, it is in itself more likely that they were made 
near the time of Moses, than long after. If they belonged to 
the text any time before the period of the Revolt, then the fact 
of their being found in the Samaritan copy proves nothing, as 
to its later derivation from the Jewish. As the argument we have 
been considering is drawn from certain correspondencies be- 
tween the Jewish and Samaritan texts, it should be remembered, 
in this connexion, that there are also remarkable differences 
between the two; and how are these to be accounted for on 
the supposition that one was copied from the other ? 

As to the other argument of Prideaux’s in favor of the more 
recent origin of the Samaritan copy, that, namely, drawn from 
the nature of many of its various readings, it cannot be fully 
understood without some degree of familiarity with the He- 
brew and Samaritan alphabets. It can hardly be made intel- 
ligible, therefore, to the general reader, and we pass it by. 

Besides Prideaux’s two arguments against the Israelitish 
origin of the Samaritan text, there are two others urged by the 
famous deistical writer, Collins, which deserve to be considered 
in this connexion. 

One of these is the argument drawn from the supposed 
omission, in Origen’s Hexapla, of the Samaritan text. The 
ancient Fathers, it is said, must have been better acquainted 
with the character of this text than we of the present day can 
be, and certainly, if they had deemed it an independent au- 
thority, or of any great value, it would have been introduced 
by Origen into that famous work of his. And it must be con- 
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fessed, this does seem likely at first glance. Yet we ear think 
of several reasons why it was not introduced. Origen may 
never have seen the Samaritan Pentateuch. From the fact 
that the Samaritan manuscripts, which the Fathers used, were 
so soon lost to the Christian world, it may be inferred that, i 
Origen’s time, very few were in circulation among Christians ; 
SO few, that it was difficult for him to find a copy. Or if he 
had seen it, we may suppose with Huetius, that he was un- 
acquainted with the character in which it was written. Again, 
we may suppose with Kennicott and others, that Origen com- 
piled his Hezxapla chiefly for the purpose of letting the 
Christians of Mis time know what was in the Hebrew text, as 
then received among the Jews; and this might have been 
another reason why he omitted the Samaritan text. Or 
again, he might have omitted it because of existing preju- 
dices against the Samaritans, — they being then regarded both 
by Jews and Christians as a sect of heretics, if not of idola- 
ters. So much for the argument, supposing it to be founded 
in fact. But, after all, it is by no means certain that Origen 
did neglect to insert the Samaritan text in his Hexapla, (or its 
Greek Version, supposing him to have used that instead of the 
original.) | Vossius and Montfaucon agree in the opinion, that 
the Hexapla had marginal notes, which actually contained the 
variations of the Samaritan text from the Jewish. ‘This, it is 
true, cannot be proved, since but a few fragments of Origen’s 
great work are now extant. On this point, then, we can only 
say in conclusion, that it is obviously unsafe to build up an 
argument of any kind on the supposed contents of a work, 
of which at the present day we know so little. ‘That the 
Samaritan text was in ancient times highly esteemed by the 
Fathers, who were most eminent for learning, is sufficiently 
apparent from the manner in which they speak of it, as we 
have before had occasion to observe. 

The other argument of Collins, to which we have alluded, 
is that drawn from the supposed fact of the Samaritans having 
been idolaters since the Babylonish captivity. ‘This, argues 
Collins, is proved by the testimony of Josephus; for he tells 
us that, about the year 168 B. C., the Samaritans petitioned 
Antiochus Epiphanes to have their temple dedicated to the 
Grecian Jupiter; that it was accordingly dedicated to him un- 
der the name of Jupiter Xenios, or Jupiter, the Protector of 
strangers; and that the people then readily conformed to the 
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rites of Grecian idolatry. But this testimony of the Jewish 
historian, if true to the letter, would prove nothing in regard 
to the non-existence of the Mosaic law amongst the Samari- 
tans. It would only show at most how prone they were, in 
common with the Jews, to yield at times to the seductive in- 
fluences of the neighboring idolatries, with which they were 
constantly coming into contact. From the very testimony 
adduced, it appears they already had a temple sacred to Jeho- 
vah ; and their whole history, both before and after the period, 
to which this testimony relates, proves that, in general, they 
kept up the Mosaic worship, and therefore must have had the 
Law in their hands. In the time of our Saviour, there is direct 
evidence, from the New Testament history, that they were 
then worshippers of the true God, and looked for the coming 
of a Messiah. From all which it appears, that they were in 
possession of their Law immediately before and immediately 
after the period when they are said to have dedicated their 
temple to Jupiter. 

‘The question, how far, m the course of their history, the 
Samaritans were idolaters, is one of great importance on ac- 
count of its bearing upon the main question at issue, — the ques- 
tion how long they have been in the possession of their Pen- 
tateuch. In this connexion, therefore, we will dwell upon it 
a moment longer. 

For the sake of convenience, we may divide the Samaritan 
history, together with the Israelitish, into four distinct periods. 
The first, in order, is that reaching from the time of the Separa- 
tion to the period of the Israelites being carried into captivity ; 
the second, from the time of the captivity of the Israelites, 
(which, strictly speaking, is the commencement of the Samari- 
tan history,) till the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
exile ; the third, from the Babylonish captivity to the Christian 
era ; and the fourth, from the Christian era to the present time. 
As to the first of these periods, nothing more can be proved, in 
regard to the idolatry of the Ten Tribes, as we have shown be- 
fore, than that part of the people did at times fall off from the 
worship of Jehovah. During the second period, all that we hear 
of idolatry among the Samaritans is, that, for a short time 
after the king of Assyria sent an Israelitish priest to teach them 
the Mosaic Law, they had a mixed worship, “ fearing the Lord, 
and serving their graven images ” together, if we may believe 
the Jews. And this sort of mixed worship is no more than 
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what might have been expected of a people, descended in part 
from idolatrous ancestors, and just transplanted from an idola- 
trous soil. How long it continued, we have no evidence to 
show ; certainly, if they had the Law of Moses in their hands 
all the time, not longer than forty or fifty years at most. With- 
in the third interval, we hear nothing of their idolatry, except- 
ing what Josephus tells us about their temple on Mount Geri- 
zim being dedicated to the Grecian Jupiter, in the year 168 
B.C. As to the fourth and last period, there is no testimony 
whatever, worthy of credit, in regard to their idolatry, — noth- 
ing, that is, but sundry floating rumors and silly stories handed 
down among Jews and Christians. 

Now, this charge of idolatry against the Samaritans, even as 
it appears in history, may justly be suspected; for it comes, 
be it remembered, only through the Jews, always their invete- 
rate enemies. Within the last period, — the interval extend- 
ing from the Christian era to the present day, — there is no 
end to the Jewish calumnies, which have been circulated 
among Jews and Christians, to bring discredit upon the Sa- 
maritans. ‘They have been accused at different times by the 
Jewish Rabbis, and such credulous Fathers as Epiphanius, of 
worshipping images concealed beneath Mount Gerizim; of 
turning their faces towards that mountain, whenever they 
prayed ; of worshipping a dove, and circumcising in the name 
of a dove; of denying the reality of a resurrection; of wor- 
shipping a calf, and an idol named Asima ; and of substitu- 
ting Asima for Elohim in the first chapter of Genesis, so that 
it read, in their Pentateuch, “In the beginning Asima created 
the heavens and the earth.” It is hardly necessary to add, 
that these idle tales about the Samaritans are now known and 
acknowledged to be without foundation in fact. May it not 
then fairly be inferred, that, in the several periods of their 
history before the Christian era, similar stories were forged by 
the Jews out of national spite? ‘This inference we cannot but 
think altogether probable ; and it is confirmed by the testimony 
of the Samaritans themselves, to which some weight is certain- 
ly due. ‘The stories about their idolatry, they say, originated 
in Jewish malice ; and the correctness of the Jewish history, 
so far as it concerns their own nation, they stoutly deny. 

In view of the whole Samaritan history, then, after making 
all reasonable allowance for Jewish calumnies, we are brought 
to the following conclusion ; that among the Samaritans and 
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their Israelitish ancestors, as well as- among the Jews, some of 
the people did, without doubt, at various times, yield to idola- 
trous practices; precisely to what extent, however, we have no 
means of ascertaining. This is all, we think, that can safely 
be said in regard to their idolatry. And in the case of the 
Samaritans, no more than in that of the Jews, is it inconsistent 
with the fact, that, as a nation, they have from the first pre- 
served among themselves the Mosaic worship, and always had 
in their hands a copy of the Law, upon which that worship 
was founded. 

The sum of the whole argument in favor of the Israelitish 
origin of their Pentateuch is this: —'The ancient Samaritans 
must have had in their hands, from the first, a copy of the Mo- 
saic Law, or they never could have kept up the Mosaic wor- 
ship, as they did, through all the vicissitudes of their history. 
And it must have been an independent copy, received through 
the Israelites of old. ‘They would not have received it from 
the Jews in later times, because the Jews were their heredi- 
tary and sworn enemies ; neither would they have borrowed 
of them one sacred book without borrowing others. It could 
not have been derived from the Jewish since the Babylonish 
captivity, because, if it had been, it would have been written in 
the same character, in the Chaldean. But the copy which has 
come down to the modern Samaritans is written in the original 
Hebrew, in a character proved to have been in use both 
among the Jews and the Israelites before the Captivity. Are 
we not then authorized to infer, that this modern copy is a 
transcript of that ancient one? For this is the whole problem 
to be solved. In view of all the evidence, we cannot but feel 
as certain that this copy of the Law has descended to us from 
the Ten Tribes of Israel, as we do of the reality of almost 
any historical fact, which relates to an age so remote from the 
present. 

And now, if the Pentateuch of the Samaritans has been 
traced back to its true origin, it must be felt to have the highest 
claims upon our veneration. Itis written, without doubt, in the 
oldest of languages, of which any remains are extant. ‘To the 
mere scholar and antiquary, then, it opens a field of boundless 
interest, simply as a curious relic of the past. It carries him 
nearly three thousand years back into the ages that are gone, 
to the very infancy of his race, and he finds himself in company 
with Homer and Hesiod, of classic fame. Yes, it can boast an 
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antiquity higher than any existing monuments of Grecian or 
Roman literature. But to the eye of the Christian, who 
loves to linger among the primitive dispensations of Divine 
Wisdom, and study the ancient records, which speak of 
the faith and piety that so many ages ago found a home 
among God’s chosen people, — to his eye it is a holy as well as 
a curious and a venerable relic. Its pages call up associations 
of the most sacred and enduring interest. For there he may 
read the characters, engraved on the tables of stone, “ written 
with the finger of God” on Mount Sinai,—the characters of 
the language, in which Moses and the Patriarchs spoke, and 
the bards of Israel sung. 

There is another point of view, under which this copy of 
the Pentateuch must appear highly valuable and interesting to 
one, who feels that between Judaism and Christianity there is a 
connexion of essential importance. ‘The fact of its antiquity, 
we mean, has a direct bearing upon the question of the au- 
thenticity of the Books of Moses. ‘The Pentateuch, let it be 
remembered, has always been common to the Jews and Sa- 
maritans, while the other books of the Old Testament have 
been peculiar to the Jews. This remarkable agreement of two 
hostile nations on a single point, while on all others they have 
been perpetually at variance, presents, it must be confessed, a 
most striking and weighty argument in proof of the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch. ‘There is no evidence so strong as 
this to support the claims of the other Scriptures in the Jew- 
ish canon ; because, though the Jews have always acknow- 
ledged, the Samaritans have always denied their authenticity. 
In the case of the Five Books of Moses, on the other hand, 
we have the testimony of both the Samaritans and the Jews. 
Through the long period of almost three thousand years, both 
nations have held these books in reverence, as the only basis 
of their worship, their faith, and their hopes. With both, 
there has ever been a fixed national persuasion of the divine 
mission of the Hebrew lawgiver,—a_ persuasion, to which, 
notwithstanding their mutual hatred, both have faithfully ad- 
hered through all the vicissitudes of time. ‘The important 
bearing, which the antiquity of the Samaritan copy has upon 
the question of the authenticity of the Pentateuch, has been 
observed before; and this was obviously the reason why 
the infidel, Collins, labored so hard to disprove its antiquity. 
So far, then, as we have had cause to believe that Moses was 
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an inspired lawgiver, so far shall we rejoice in the preservation 
of these old Samaritan records of patriarchal times. And in 
their transmission into the hands of Christians, just as the 
people, to whom they had been entrusted for ages, were about 
to pass away from the earth forever, who cannot trace the fin- 
ger of an overruling Providence ? 

The Samaritan Pentateuch, we have seen, is a treasure of 
inestimable value, both because it is the only work which has 
preserved in writing the characters of the old Hebrew alphabet, 
and because its antiquity, if proved, adds great weight to the 
argument for the authenticity of the Books of Moses. It is 
highly valuable, too, in still another point of view, — we mean, 
asa source of critical emendation in correcting the received text 
of the Pentateuch. Indeed, its chief practical value must 
depend upon its being a faithful transcript of the Mosaic Law. 
We are aware, that, in regard to the present state, the proper 
authority, and the just value of the Samaritan text, there is 
now, as there always has been, a wide difference of opinion 
among scholars of acknowledged eminence, — as wide a differ- 
ence, perbaps, as in regard to its antiquity. In general, those 
critics, who hold to its derivation from the Jewish, attach little 
importance to it, treating it much as they would any Hebrew 
manuscript, very ancient and very corrupt; while they, on the 
other hand, who hold to its Israelitish origin, generally consider 
it of higher authority than the Jewish. ‘There are some, how- 
ever, who acknowledge its high antiquity, and yet believe it to 
have been so much corrupted in the lapse of time, that, in its 
present state, no critical reliance whatever can be placed upon it. 

How then is it to be regarded by a conscientious and im- 
partial critic, whose only object is to come as near as possible 
at the genuine words of Moses? ‘This is a question which 
deserves our serious consideration. 

If the Samaritan text be of Israelitish origin, as we believe 
it has been proved to be, then it must be an independent copy 
of the same text with the Jewish, and can boast an antiquit 
as high. For it has come down to us from the Ten Tribes of 
Israel, just as the Jewish, from which all our modern Hebrew 
manuscripts are derived, has come down from the Two 
Tribes. It is to be viewed, then, in a very different light from 
an ancient version, or an ancient manuscript copy of the Jew- 
ish text. Other things being equal, it would have just the 
same authority as the Jewish, — the same authority, that is to 
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say, as all the modern Hebrew manuscripts put together. If 
we could be sure that the two texts, the Jewish and the Sa- 
maritan, had been preserved with equal care, we should only 
have to compare one copy of the original text with another 
copy of the same, allowing to each an equal authority. But 
one is doubtless more corrupt than the other. The point, to 
be settled then as nearly as possible, is, which of the two has 
been preserved in the purest state? And there are strong rea- 
sons for believing that this point should be decided in favor of 
the Samaritan. ‘The chief of these deserve to be noticed. 

1. The Samaritan text has never been exposed to those 
alterations, which might have crept into the Jewish after the 
Babylonish captivity, at the time when the change of letters 
took place among the Jews. During the Captivity, also, it is 
generally acknowledged that some corruptions were introduced 
into the Jewish ; if so, they would not affect the Samaritan. 

2. Very frequently, — in more than a thousand instances, 
where it differs from the Jewish, — it is confirmed by the ancient 
Septuagint Version. 

3. It has been less exposed to corruption through the errors 
of transcribers, for it has been transcribed less frequently than 
the Jewish. No occasion has existed for its so frequent tran- 
scription. ‘The Jews, since the Christian era at least, have 
been scattered in multitudes all over the world, while, com- 
pared with them, the Samaritans have been few in number and 
confined toa few places. Neither, like the Jewish, has it been 
circulated among Christians to be copied by them. At this 
day there are less than twenty manuscript copies in their hands ; 
and, as late as the middle of the last century, Kennicott thinks 
there were not more than ten Christian scholars able to read 
the Samaritan character. It has not been exposed then to 
errors of transcription from being circulated among Christians. 

4. The Samaritans have never been given to allegorizing, 
like the Jews. They reject all traditions, and have always 
been more rigidly attached to the letter of the Law than the 
Jews. Under this point of view the Samaritan text excels the 
Jewish, because, as Simon says, many things, which supersti- 
tion has foisted into the one, are wanting in the other. 

5. The citations made from the Pentateuch in the New 
Testament, in Josephus, and in the Apostolical Fathers, al- 
most always agree with the Samaritan, though they often differ 
from the Jewish. 
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6. The internal evidence is generally in favor of the Samar- 
itan where it differs from the Jewish. It is often confirmed by 
the plain sense of the context, by the genuine construction of 
the Hebrew language, and by the manifest truth of the history. 
Genders are frequently confounded in the Jewish, but not so 
in the Samaritan. Thus the Jewish often has the feminine 
pronoun She, where the sense requires the masculine He ; the 
Samaritan, never. In the Jewish we always find Benjamin 
with a Chaldee termination, a word which signifies Son of the 
right hand. If this be the true reading, perhaps Benjamin 
was so called, because he was his father’s right-hand man. 
But, in the Samaritan, it is always written Benjamim with the 
Hebrew termination, signifying the Son of days or of old age, 
as, Benjamin is elsewhere called, — a name which answers bet- 
ter to the youngest of Jacob’s sons, he being born to him in 
his old age. We cannot but think the probabilities are greatly 
in favor of this reading. Benjamim, it is true, is not quite so 
euphonious as Benjamin ; but all Benjamins, we think, who are 
scrupulous about being called by the exact Bible name, 
should give this question a serious consideration, and soberly 
weigh the authorities on both sides. 

7. In later times the Samaritans have been brought, less 
than the Jews, into collision with Christian communities. 
Hence they have not been under the same strong temptations 
to corrupt their copies out of opposition to Christians. And 
whatever corruptions from this cause may have been intro- 
duced into the Jewish text, would not be likely to affect the 
Samaritan. 

8. The older the manuscripts of the Jewish text are, the 
more closely are they found to agree with the Samaritan. 

Such are the principal considerations, which lead to the in- 
ference, that the Samaritan text has been preserved in a purer 
state than the Jewish. ‘To some of these, especially to the 
first four, great weight is certainly due; to some, little; but, 
taken all together, they present a strong argument, we think, 
in favor of the Samaritan. Now there are two facts of history, 
which directly prove that, for the last two thousand years at 
least, this text has been transcribed with extraordinary care and 
accuracy. One of the facts, to which we allude, is the exact 
correspondence of our present Samaritan manuscripts with all 
the citations of the Fathers; and the other, the almost literal 
agreement of the old Samaritan version with the Samaritan 
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text. This version is generally acknowledged to be the oldest 
translation we have of the Pentateuch into any language, and 
on all hands allowed to date as far back as the Christian era. 
And it is so literal as to agree almost word for word with the 
original Samaritan text, so that hardly any errors can have crept 
into this text, since that version was made. ‘These two facts 
prove conclusively that, ever since the Christian era, the Sa- 


-maritans have transcribed their Pentateuch with surprising 


accuracy. But we know of no reason why it should have 
been preserved in a purer state since the time of Christ, than 
before. 

So far then from there having been any peculiar causes of 
corruption operating to impair its value, there is good reason to. 
believe that it has come down to us in a state of remarkable 
integrity, and is, in the main, a true and faithful copy of the 
original text. Let it not, however, be supposed that we have 
it in a condition of perfect integrity. Like the Jewish, it must 
have passed through considerable changes in the course of 
transcription for more than three thousand years. Corrup- 
tions from this source it doubtless has, as well as the Jewish. 
Neither would it be strange, if, in the lapse of so many ages, 
some few intentional corruptions had crept into the one as well 
as into the other. If any such there be, they were full as likely 
to be introduced by the Jews, as by the Samaritans. It is 
unreasonable at this day to expect as pure a text of the Five 
Books of Moses, as of the Four Gospels, written as these 
were so much later, and transmitted to us through so many 
different channels. All we would say, then, in regard to the 
integrity of the Samaritan copy, is, that, in general, it may 
safely be depended upon, as a means of correcting the re- 
ceived text of the Pentateuch, and that, in case of a disputed 
reading, the preference should always be given to the Samari- 
tan, unless there is some reason for supposing the text to have 
been corrupted in that particular instance. 

Nine tenths, at least, of the variations between the Jewish 
and Samaritan texts are so trifling, as not to affect the sense at 
all. But there are some very considerable differences, which 
claim a passing notice. 

‘There is quite a number of passages, where the Samaritan 
is more full than the Jewish ; where difficulties are cleared up, 
and the sense is illustrated. ‘These additions may be viewed 
in either of two lights, — either as real omissions in the Jewish 
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text, or as glosses introduced into the Samaritan by scribes. 
But, if they improve the sense, or are confirmed by the known 
truth of facts, it is fair to presume that they did belong to the 
original text, and have been omitted in the Jewish only through 
the negligence of copyists. About thirty passages of consid- 
erable length, which occur but once in the Jewish, are repeated 
in the Samaritan. Of these repetitions, some of the most 
remarkable occur in the Book of Exodus. Here we have the 
speeches, which were occasioned by the various messages from 
God to Pharaoh, expressed twice ; once, as given in charge by 
God to Moses, and again, as delivered by Moses to Pharaoh,— 
after the manner of Homer’s Lliad, where we find the principal 
messages recorded twice. In the Jewish, the same speeches 
occur but once, and that not in an, regular order. Sometimes 
we have a message from God to Moses, without reading that 
Moses delivered it ; and sometimes one from Moses to Pharaoh, 
without reading that God had commanded it. And what seems 
strange, we read the speeches of God to Moses, denouncing 
certain judgments upon Pharaoh in case of his disobedience, 
and immediately after, of the infliction of those judgments, 
without being told that the speeches were ever delivered by 
Moses. In regard to all repetitions of this nature, the presump- 
tion is strong, that they really made a part of the original text, 
since, in general, they are not only required by the connexion, 
and, if not expressed, must be understood, but, —as Whiston 
truly says, — are such as “the old plain method in the Bible 
elsewhere, and in Homer, one of the ancientest heathen authors 
now extant, gives us reason to expect.” We may easily sup- 
pose them to have been omitted by Jewish scribes for brevity’s 
sake, and to save themselves the trouble of what was deemed 
unnecessary transcription. 

There are some very material discrepancies between the 
Jewish and the Samaritan Chronology. From the Creation to 
the Flood, the Samaritan computes a hundred years less than 
the Jewish, — making the interval fifteen hundred and fifty- 
six years, while the Jewish makes it sixteen hundred and fifty- 
six. On the other hand, in the ten successive generations im- 
mediately after the Flood, the Samaritan computes six hundred 
and fifty years more than the Jewish,— the one making the 
interval between the Flood and the birth of Abraham nine 
hundred and forty-two years, and the other, only two hundred 
and ninety two. And in regard to the time, which elapsed 
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between the birth of Abraham and the death of Moses, there 
are several other important differences between the Jewish and 
Samaritan texts. ‘The Samaritan Chronology differs also from 
that of the Septuagint, though with this it agrees better than 
with the Jewish. Which is the true Chronology, or rather, which 
is nearest the truth, has been a question much discussed ; but 
it is one, which probably will never be decided. In this par- 
ticular, some corruptions doubtless have crept into the Sama- 
ritan, as well as into the Jewish and the Septuagint. 

If the view we have presented of the origin of the Samaritan 
copy be the true one, then, from what has been seen of its 
character, it must appear highly valuable as a source of correct- 
ing the received text. Whenever a new Version of the Penta- 
teuch is attempted, we cannot but think great weight ought to be 
allowed to this Samaritan text; for, when our common Version 
of the Scriptures was made, it had never been seen by English 
scholars. In general, we believe it may be relied upon; 
though, in some places, it is allowed on all hands to be corrupt, 
and needs to be amended from the Jewish. ‘The more care- 
fully and impartially the two copies are collated, the more 
nearly may we expect to arrive at the genuine words of Moses. 
Most of the differences may easily be accounted for by the 
usual sources of various readings, — the negligence of copyists, 
the confounding of similar letters, the omission of single words, 
the transposition of words and letters, the introduction of glosses 
into the text, &c. With two or three exceptions, the variations 
are all of an unimportant character. The most material are 
those, which relate to the sacred Chronology, and to the read- 
ing of the celebrated text in Deut. xxvii. 4. Still, in the main, 
we repeat, the Jewish and Samaritan Pentateuchs agree 
together. And when we consider how entirely independent 
of each other they have always been kept, — how many thou- 
sand times they must have been transcribed, — from what remote 
ages they have descended, — through what various and event- 
ful scenes they have passed, — the wonder is, that they should 
have been preserved in a state so pure, and now differ so little. 
In view of the whole, we may well exclaim in the words of 
Kennicott ; ““ How adorable is that Wisdom, which could con- 
trive to impress the seal of credibility so strongly upon the 
Pentateuch ; so firmly to establish its authenticity upon the joint 
testimony of two such nations, —two nations, who, for about 
two thousand years, have exercised the most uniform resent- 
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ments, scarce agreeing in any one observance, but worship- 
ing the trae God, and reverencing this same Pentateuch of 
Moses.” 


T. W. 


Nore. — In addition to the authorities already referred to, in a note 
to a previous article on this subject, see also Reland’s Dissertatio de 
Samaritanis; Du Pin’s History of the Canon of Scripture, Book L, 
Ch. 4 and 5; Cellarius’s Collectanea Historie Samaritane ; and Le 
Clerc’s Bibliotheque Universelle, Tom. ix. pp. 373-385; Tom. xii. 
pp- 5382-546; Tom. xiv., pp. 102-126. 





Art V.— Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations, for the 
Adjustment of International Disputes, and for the Promo- 
tion of Universal Peace without Resort to Arms. To- 
gether with a Sixth Essay, comprising the Substance of 
the Rejected Essays. Boston: Whipple & Damrell, for 
the American Peace Society. 1840. 8vo. pp. 706. 


Tue phrase Congress of Nations has become familiar to 
almost every ear; but we apprehend that comparatively few 
attach to it any definite idea. It is regarded by many as de- 
signating a Utopian vision of certain weak and warm philan- 
thropists, not more likely to realize itself than any one of the 
thousand whims of our one idea reformers. Others, who have 
given the subject a cursory reflection, have understood by a Con- 
gress of Nations a permanent international court, clothed with 
judicial functions, and authorized to enforce its decisions, when 
resisted, by the arms of the non-recusant powers represented in 
the tribunal. This view has been made too prominent by many 
of the friends of peace, and has drawn upon their measures 
the shafts both of sound argument and of searching ridicule. 
But it is by no means the true view. ‘Those who have be- 
stowed the most attention upon the subject are by no means 
sanguine as to the feasibility of a permanent tribunal for the 
adjudication of controversies between nations; nor do they 
deem such an institution essential to the establishment of uni- 
versal peace. We propose in the present article to set forth 
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the legitimate purposes, for which we desire and expect, ere 
long, to see convened a Congress composed of representatives 
from the principal civilized nations of Europe and America. 

International Jaw may be compared to the common law of 
Great Britain and of this country. It is a lex non scripta, — 
a law of precedent and authority. It is perpetually in the 
process of creation. It has its foundation in the extension to 
communities of those principles of natural justice and good 
faith, which govern the intercourse of man with man. It 
grows with the growth of national wealth, refinement, and 
power, and is modified by every new mode of diplomatic or 
commercial intercourse. It incorporates into its substance con- 
ventional forms and usages; established courtesies between 
courts and their representatives ; mutual concessions ratified by 
venerable precedent. It is derived in a great measure from 
stipulations and treaties. Its sources and authorities are the 
universal human heart, all human history, and the archives of 
all nations upon earth. It is vast and comprehensive, yet in- 
tangible. All have their ideas with regard to it, but know not 
how to verify them. The phrase law of nations is on every 
one’s lips, with regard to a wide diversity of subjects ; but who 
shall say what that law is on any one point? 

We can trace the law of nations back to the very infancy of 
society. Even among hordes of savages in the earliest times 
the person of a herald was held sacred; there were certain 
conventional modes of declaring and conducting war, from 
which it was unlawful to vary; and a covenant of amity be- 
tween two tribes, when ratified by oath or sacrifice, was deem- 
ed indissolubly binding, even though obtained by the fraud of 
one of the parties, as was the case with the covenant between 
the children of Israel and the Gibeonites, mentioned in the 
book of Joshua. From these rude beginnings has this com- 
mon law of nations been extending its sway, and multiplying 
its ramifications, with every generation. On many subjects of 
prime moment, it may be regarded as fixed, or rather as having 
reached a stage of progress, from which it will never recede. 
This is the case, no doubt, with the usages of war among civ- 
ilized nations. In those respects, in which common consent 
has mitigated the barbarities of war, there is but little reason to 
dread a rétrograde movement, though there are stil] many 
points, in which humanity has larger demands to make of 
Christian nations, in conducting hostilities with each other, and 

especially with savages. 
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There are other subjects, of equal importance, on which the 
law of nations is still undetermined, though manifestly capable 
of being definitely settled. ‘This is the case with the rights of 
neutrals jn war, the right of search upon the high seas, the 
right of blockade, the articles to be deemed contraband of war, 
the appropriation of private property by belligerents, and the 
like. ‘These subjects have been long open, and have been 
often and thoroughly discussed, but are embarrassed by an 
array of conflicting opinions and precedents. And why ? 
Because they are never discussed dispassionately ; but are 
taken up at the close of a war, or in the course of a negotia- 
tion instituted for some definite purpose, are argued on either 
side, as the selfish ends of the respective parties may dictate, 
and are finally decided as may best subserve the interests of 
the most influential or the recently victorious party. Could 
any of these subjects be submitted to the deliberations of two 
or more nations through their diplomatic agents, at a time of 
general peace, and when there was not the pressure of imme- 
diate interest on either party, there would be nothing to prevent 
the establishment of settled rules or principles, to which, in 
case of any future collision, the parties would feel themselves 
bound to adhere. 

There is yet another class of subjects, on which the gene- 
ral mind of Christendom has made large advances; but on 
which nations still retain the usages of more barbarous times, 
simply because there is no moment, when they naturally come 
up for discussion between different governments. ‘The subject 
of privateering is a case in point. ‘The voice of Christendom 
is well nigh unanimous in condemning this form of piracy. 
But from the nature of things, letters of marque can only be 
issued, when amicable negotiations are suspended, and there- 
fore cannot be the subject of diplomatic correspondence ;. and 
at the close of a war, the belligerents are too weary of a state 
of hostility to moot the question, — How shall we do when we 
go to war again? Moreover, in an interval of peace, there 
are sO many private and commercial interests that demand ne- 
gotiation, that there is hardly room left, (even if relations of 
amity suffered the entertaining of such questions,) to deter- 
mine preliminaries for future wars. Therefore, in every new 
war, the parties, from the mere power of custom, resume this 
antiquated detestable mode of warfare upon unprotected mer- 
chants and seamen. 


‘ 
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Here then are several classes of subjects, on which opportu- 
nity alone is wanting for the law of nations to be settled in the 
opinion and practice of all coming times. It is evident that an 
unwritten law of precedent and authority may become so com- 
plex and so difficult to be traced to its true sources, as to demand 
codification ; and also that it may become determinate or easily 
determinable on so many points, as to render its codification 
highly advantageous, This stage, it is believed by many emi- 
nent jurists, has been reached by the common law (so called) 
of Great Britain and the United States; and, if we mistake 
not, commissioners are now engaged, under authority from the 
legislature of Massachusetts, in codifying the common law. 
We cannot regard it as a fortuitous coincidence, but as result- 
ing from similar trains of reasoning, that the legislature of this 
same state has made itself the first legislative body in the world 
to recommend “the institution of a Congress of Nations for 
the purpose of framing a code of international law.” When 
we talk of codifying the law of nations, we mean not that by 
such a procedure every future difficulty would be forestalled, 
or that the law would cease to grow, and new precedents still 
to be established. To codify such a law is to write its 
history, to plant its present landmarks, and thus to facilitate its 
improvement. It is a work, which posterity would demand to 
have wrought anew, and perhaps at no great distance of time ; 
for the relations of governments and nations are continually 
changing, inasmuch as there is hardly any new invention, or 
discovery, or direction of enterprise, that does not connect itself 
in some way with international diplomacy. The agency of 
steam, whose mighty energies are just developing themselves, 
will probably of itself modify the law of nations to a greater 
degree than all the causes, that have affected it since the Re- 
formation. But yet, though new points will be continually 
arising, this consideration only supplies a still stronger motive 
for settling what now admits of being settled, and establishing, 
so far as may be practicable, leading principles, to which future 
cases may be referred. 

Such a code of international law can be created only by the 
sovereign powers, that would be amenable to its provisions. 
But we can easily conceive of a convention of the accredited 
representatives of the leading powers of Christendom engaged 
in this work, As has been already implied, in a time of gen- 
eral peace, such an undertaking would meet with but few 
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obstacles from the selfishness of individual governments ; for it 
is a state of war alone that renders very many of these questions 
of international law practically important, and it would be im- 
possible for any nation to foresee with whom or under what 
circumstances her future wars might be, and thus to shape her 
decisions as they might affect her own interests. ‘The Congress 
of Nations, for the institution of which the friends of peace on 
both sides of the Atlantic are petitioning the good offices of 
their respective governments, is a Congress for this purpose, of 
settling definitely all those matters of international right, law, 
and usage, in which the powers of Christendom are willing to 
come to a common understanding. Such a Congress would 
strike at the root of war; for most wars grow out of opposing 
constructions of points of international law, and negotiations for 
the restoration of peace are protracted or broken off by like 
cause. 

Is it said, that the decisions of such a Congress would be set 
aside at pleasure by the caprice or selfishness of governments. 
We think not, for these reasons. In the first place, govern- 
ments have already shown a deference for the authority of 
commentators upon international law. Grotius and Vattel have 
been quoted in diplomatic correspondence as freely and as 
deferentially, as Coke and Blackstone are wont to be in a court 
of justice. Probably no individual for the last thousand years 
has done half the service to the cause of peace, which Grotius 
has rendered by shedding the light of his clear and accurate 
mind on subjects previously big with the elements of strife. 

Yet again, public opinion would re-enact and enforce the 
decisions of such a Congress as we propose. Public opinion 
is now the empress of the world. Unless kings bow to her, 
their thrones are shivered at her frown. And when we speak 
of public opinion, it is not of the common sentiment of this or 
that nation, but of all Christendom. For bound as they are 
by ever new and stronger ties of commerce, literature, faith, 
and philanthropy, and brought close to one another’s doors by 
the fire-wings of modern navigation, the nations of Europe and 
America are continually interacting upon each other’s minds, 
moulding one another’s tones of thought and feeling, so that 
the time is not far distant, when one pulse shall beat throughout 
the civilized world, and the voice of public opinion shall be 
the cry of nations. Let governments once settle the leading 
points of international law, let our proposed Congress only do 
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its work, and we are content to trust for the permanence of 
the work to the progress of sound principles, kind feelings, and 
pacific relations among the subjects of Christian governments. 
The code once completed will be laid up in the hearts of the 
people, as in a holy ark of the covenant, — an ark, which none 
can violate, without expiating the sacrilege by utter ruin. 

Besides such provisions as would tend to cut off occasions 
for dissension, we should expect from a Congress of Nations a 
uniform system of arbitration for the settlement of international 
controversies. We do not expect or desire a high court of 
nations to sit in judgment on the delinquencies of sovereign 
states, and to cite monarchs like culprits to its bar. It is use- 
less to say to what usurpations a court of this kind would 
lead ; for all strife and wrong will have ceased, when nations 
and kings are sufficiently imbued with the spirit of Christian 
meekness to invest such a tribunal with authority over them- 
selves. Nor do we want any better mode of adjudication, than 
arbitration may furnish. It has the advantage of bringing a 
fresh and unbiassed mind to every new case, while judicial 
decisions in national, as in private affairs, would be marked by 
professional biasses, and would receive a uniform coloring from 
the minds of those who composed the tribunal. All that is 
needed is, that the rights and duties of umpires and of the 
parties to an arbitration be determined and guarantied by gen- 
eral treaty. 

By general treaty, we say; for it is in this light that we 
would prefer presenting the measure under consideration ; and 
we thus bring it into analogy with the accustomed proceedings 
of governments. ‘There have often been negotiated treaties 
between three or more states; and such treaties have always 
been negotiated. by a Congress of Nations, that is, by a conven- 
tion of the diplomatic representatives of the high contracting 
parties. Moreover, points of international law are among the 
most usual subjects of international treaty. All that we desire 
is a treaty, which shall have as many parties as there are lead- 
ing powers in Christendom, which shall be matured with the 
utmost deliberation and under circumstances of the greatest 
disinterestedness possible, and shall embrace all the principal 
points of international law capable of easy determination. ‘The 
chief and most happy distinction of the plan we propose is, 
that it is designed to prevent war, instead of healing its dis- 
orders. There have been more than thirty Congresses of 
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Nations convened in Europe within the last two centuries ; 
but they have always convened to disentangle the embroiled 
affairs connected with a complex war. We propose as an 
antidote what has so often been successfully resorted to as a 
remedy. 

Nor are we of the United States entitled to the merit of 
originality in devising this so sadly misrepresented scheme. 
We detect the idea in many forms in the history of the past, 
and in the writings of eminent jurists and philanthropists. We 
find very close approaches to it in the correspondence of Frank- 
lin; and see our American Congress at the close of the revo- 
lutionary war planning and negotiating treaties, which, did they 
now bind the powers of Christendom, would bind them in 
perpetual peace. 

We trace something of this nature in the constitution of the 
Helvetic Union. ‘“ ‘The Swiss,” says Vattel, “have had the 
precaution, in all their alliances among themselves, and even in 
those they have contracted with the neighboring powers, to 
agree beforehand on the manner in which their disputes were 
to be submitted to arbitrators, in case they could not adjust 
them in an amicable manner. ‘This wise precaution has not a 
little contributed to maintain the Helvetic republic in that 
flourishing state which secures its liberty, and renders it re- 
spectable throughout Europe.” 

Henry the Fourth of France, who was certainly no vision- 
ary, conceived the scheme of uniting all Europe in a_ pacific 
confederation of fifteen members, comprising eleven monarchies 
and four republics, with a general parliament to establish rules 
and modes of intercourse and to settle difficulties. He had 
gained the assent of several states, and even of Elizabeth of 
Great Britain, and was pursuing this great scheme with un- 
abated ardor and sanguine confidence, when his days were cut 
short by the hand of Ravaillac. 

William Penn in 1693 published an “ Essay on the present 
and future peace of Europe,” in which he strongly urged the 
plan of a general Congress for the settlement of disputes and 
the prevention of war. 

St. Pierre, who died in 1743, spent much of his time and 
energy in digesting and urging upon the various European 
courts a common system of international legislation and arbi- 
tration. 

We could fill many pages with extracts from Franklin’s let- 
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ters, in which he expresses most strongly his sentiment of the 
desirableness and feasibility of such international arrangements, 
as should anticipate and prevent the usual causes of war. 
When we turn over the volumes of his correspondence, and 
see with what an easy confidence this experienced and venera- 
ble statesman spoke of the probable and speedy accomplish- 
ment of these great objects, and then revert to the doubtful, 
apologetic tone, in which the friends of peace at the present 
day urge the same objects, we are constrained to believe that 
public opinion among us has retrograded within the last sixty 
years, and that we even need the scourge of foreign war to 
revive in us the faith of our fathers. We have seldom been 
more refreshed than by a review of the correspondence be- 
tween Franklin and David Hartley, the British plenipotentiary 
near the close of the war. It is full of the most philanthropic 
suggestions, plans, and hopes. ‘The following is from Franklin 
to Hartley. 

“JT received your favor of September 26, containing your 
very judicious proposition of securing the spectators in the 
opera and play-houses from the danger of fire Your 
concern for the security of life, even the lives of your enemies, 
does honor to your heart and your humanity. But what are 
the lives of a few idle haunters of play-houses, compared with 
the many thousands of worthy men and honest industrious 
families, butchered and destroyed by this devilish war! O! 
that we could find some happy invention to stop the spreading 
of the flames, and put an end to so horrid a conflagration !” 

He again writes to Hartley: 

‘‘'There is, methinks, a point that has been too little con- 
sidered in treaties, the means of making them durable. An 
honest peasant from the mountains of Provence brought me 
the other day a manuscript he had written on the subject, and 
which he could not procure permission to print. It appeared 
to me to have much good sense in it; and therefore I got 
some copies to be struck off for him to distribute where he may 
think fit. I send you one enclosed.” 

The following is also from a letter to Hartley : 

“ What would you think of a proposition, if I should make 
it, of a family compact between England, France, and Ameri- 
ca? America would be as happy as the Sabine girls, if she 
could be the means of uniting in perpetual peace her father 
and her husband. What repeated follies are these repeated 
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wars? You do not want to conquer or govern one another. 
Why then should you be continually employed in injuring and 
destroying one another? How many excellent things might 
have been done to promote the internal welfare of each coun- 
try ; what bridges, roads, canals, and other useful public works 
and institutions, tending to the common felicity, might have 
been made and established with the money and men foolishly 
spent during the last seven centuries by our mad wars in doing 
one another mischief? You are near neighbors, and each 
have very respectable qualities. Learn to be quiet and to 
respect each other’s rights. You are all Christians. One is 
the most christian king, and the other defender of the faith. 
Manifest the propriety of these titles by your future conduct. 
By this, says Christ, shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye love one another. Seek peace, and ensure it.” 

The subject of privateering is repeatedly referred to in this 
correspondence ; and both Hartley and F'ranklin used their most 
earnest endeavors to procure the insertion in the treaty of peace 
of an article declaring the plundering of private property in 
war to be contrary to the law of nations. “ Try, my friend,” 
says Franklin, at the close of an admirable letter on this sub- 
ject, “Try what you can do, in procuring for your nation the 
glory of being, though the greatest naval power, the first who 
voluntarily relinquished the advantage that power seems to give 
them, of plundering others, and thereby impeding the mutual 
communications among men of the gifts of God, and rendering 
miserable multitudes of merchants and their families, artisans, 
and cultivators of the earth, the most peaceable and innocent 
part of the human species.” 

How strong was Franklin’s sense of the absurdity and wick- 
edness of war, we may gather from the following apologue 
quoted from a letter to Dr. Priestley. 

“In what light we are viewed by superior beings, may be 
gathered from a piece of late West India news, which possibly has 
not yet reached you. A young angel of distinction being sent 
down to this world on some business, for the first time, had an 
old courier-spirit assigned him as a guide; they arrived over 
the seas of Martinico, in the middle of the long day of obsti- 
nate fight between the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. 
When through the clouds of smoke, he saw the fire of the guns, 
the decks covered with mangled limbs, and bodies dead or 
dying, the ships sinking, burning, or blown into the air, and 
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the quantity of pain, misery, and destruction the crews yet 
alive were thus with so much eagerness dealing round to one 
another ; he turned angrily to his guide, and said, ‘ You blun- 
dering blockhead, you are ignorant t of your business ; ; you un- 
dertook to conduct me to the earth, and you have brought me 
into hell!’ *¢ No, Sir, says the guide, ‘1 have made no mis- 
take ; this is really the earth, and these are men. Devils never 
treat one another in this cruel manner ; they have more «sense, 
and more of what men (vainly) call humanity. ae 

The suggestions for an improvement of the law of nations, 
embodied in the following extract of a letter from Dr. Franklin 
to B. Vaughan, Esq., occur in various forms in numerous letters 
to the same and to other distinguished individuals. 

‘* By the original law of nations, war and extirpation was 
the punishment of injury. Humanizing by degrees, it admitted 
slavery, instead of death. A farther step was, the exchange 
of prisoners instead of slavery. Another, to respect more the 
property of private persons under conquests, and to be content 
with acquired dominion. Why should not the law of nations 
go on improving? Ages have intervened between its several 
steps ; but as knowledge of late increases rapidly, why should 
not those steps be quickened, why should it not be agreed to as 
the future law of nations, that in any war hereafter the follow- 
ing descriptions of men should be undisturbed, have the pro- 
tection of both sides, and be permitted to follow their employ- 
ments in safety ; namely, 

“ 1. Cultivators of the earth, because they labor for the sub- 
sistence of mankind. 

“2. Fishermen, for the same reason. 

“3. Merchants and traders, in unarmed ships, who accom- 
modate different nations by communicating and exchanging the 
necessaries and conveniences of life. 

“4, Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working in open 
towns. 

“ Tt is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of enemies 
should be unmolested ; they ought to be assisted. 

“In short, I would have nobody fought with, but those who 
are paid for fighting. If obliged to take corn from the farmer, 
friend or enemy, I would pay him for it; the same for the fish 
or goods of the others. 

“ ‘This once established, the encouragement to war, which 
arises from a spirit of rapine, would be taken away, and peace 

therefore more likely to continue and be lasting.” 
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These repeated proposals for ‘‘an amelioration of the law of 
nations,” (and it is generally in these words or the like, that 
he brings such topics forward,) indicate that Franklin had con- 
ceived the idea of a general treaty among the powers of Europe 
and America, embracing the principal mooted points of inter- 
national law. Nor was he alone in these views. ‘The fathers 
of our republic seem to have been deeply imbued with them. 
Sore experience had taught them the bitterness and misery of 
war; and the establishment of general and perpetual peace 
was one of the first objects, to which they directed their coun- 
sels and efforts. ‘The journals of the Congress of the Con- 
federation are full of such programs, as now emanate only from 
the bureaux of our Peace Societies. May 7, 1784, Congress 
adopted resolutions, specifying certain points to be carefully 
stipulated in the treaties, which the American plenipotentiaries 
at Versailles might negotiate ; and it was proposed to negotiate 
treaties on the same basis with the sixteen leading powers of 
Europe. ‘These resolutions lay down principles of reciprocity 
in commerce, demand the entire exemption of private individ- 
uals and property from molestation in war, define what shall 
constitute blockade and what articles shall be deemed contra- 
band of war, and stipulate the rights of aliens. Had treaties 
been at that time.negotiated on this basis, the present demand 
for a Congress of Nations would have been anticipated, —we 
should have found the work wrought to our hands, —the most 
sanguine among us would desire no firmer foundation for rela- 
tions of permanent peace and amity, than would have been 
thus afforded. 

But the times were unpropitious. ‘The revolutionary ele- 
ments were working and heaving in the bosom of almost every 
European state. Our infant republic too, having so recently 
changed her attitude from tliat of a cluster of rebel colonies to 
that of an independent power, occupied a position unfavorable 
for the origination of political reform. Our commissioners were 
able, at that time, to negotiate but a single treaty, that with 
the King of Prussia, —a treaty, which probably embodies 
more of the true spirit of justice and humanity, than any state 
paper extant, and which should be familiar to every American 
as a far more truthful and precious memorial of the fathers of 
the republic, than those so much cherished war documents, of 
which the circumstances of the times were the authors, they 
but the amanuenses. In this treaty, the resolutions of May 7, 
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1784, are carried out in full. The principle, not only of reci- 
procity in commerce, but of mutual assistance and protection, 
is the subject of minute and accurate provisions. ‘The mutual 
rights and liabilities of each party, respectively, in a time of 
general peace, in wars in which both might be neutrals, and in 
wars in which one might be a party, are clearly defined. In 
case of war between the two contracting parties, it is stipulated, 
that all unarmed persons and private industry and property by 
sea or land shall be mutually respected, and that merchants of 
either country, residing in the other, shall have nine months 
allowed them to collect their debts and settle their affairs. It 
is farther provided, that prisoners of war taken by either party 
shall not be removed to distant or unhealthy parts of the world, 
that they shall not be kept in confinement or bodily restraint, 
that they shall be as well fed and lodged, as soldiers or officers 
of the same rank of the nation making them prisoners, and 
that at the close of the war there shall be a mutual adjustment 
and full settlement of the expenses incurred by each party in 
taking care of prisoners from the other. And with regard to 
this, and the preceding article relating to the inviolability of 
private property, follows this remarkable proviso. “ And it is 
declared, that neither the pretence that war dissolves all trea- 
ties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling 
or suspending this and the next preceding article ; but, on the 
contrary, that the state of war is precisely that for which they 
are provided ; and during which they are to be as sacredly 
observed as the most acknowledged articles in the law of na- 
ture or nations.” 

This treaty is the only one, which our Congress of the Con- 
federation were able to negotiate on principles so humane and 
equitable ; but in all their treaties we observe traces of the 
same spirit. They are all characterized by a specification of 
distant and contingent grounds of difficulty, and a definition of 
mutual rights and liabilities in a wide diversity of contingent 
cases. One cannot review the diplomatic records of that por- 
tion of our history, without being fully convinced that the 
fathers of the republic, in every arrangement, kept the estab- 
lishment of permanently pacific relations in view as their most 
prominent object. 

But it is time for us to offer some notice of the valuable 
publication, which has furnished the text for these remarks. 
The five first Essays in the volume were called forth by the 
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offer of a prize by the American Peace Society for the best 
Dissertation on a Congress of Nations.. It was found impos- 
sible to select one among the Essays offered as exclusively 
worthy of the prize; and, after several attempts to procure an 
award, the Executive Committee agreed to divide the prize 
between the five of the Essays, that were deemed the most 
suitable for publication, and to give them to the public without 
farther delay. The indefatigable President of the Society, 
Mr. Ladd, has added a sixth Essay, in which he has “ gathered 
up the fragments,” and compiled such additional statements 
and reasonings as were necessary to embody within the volume 
a complete view of the subject. 

The first Essay is by John A. Bolles, Esq.; the fourth by 
Professor Upham of Bowdoin ; the second, third, and fifth are 
anonymous. ‘They are all of them worthy of the cause; and, 
taken together, they not only present the project of a Congress 
of Nations in a great variety of aspects, but also furnish nu- 
merous and ample illustrations of the causes, evils, and reme- 
dies of war, of the responsibilities of governments, citizens, 
and Christians with reference to the great subjects of peace 
and war, and the modes in which the cause of universal peace 
may be best promoted. 

‘The appendix contains numerous petitions, memorials, and 
reports on the subject of a Congress of Nations, all of them 
full of weighty and interesting facts and reasonings. Among 
these we would particularly solicit attention to the “ Second 
Petition of the New York Peace Society,” as a specimen 
of close and powerful reasoning on the feasibility of the set- 
tlement of international law, and the establishment of a uni- 
form system of arbitration; and to the report made to the 
Senate of Massachusetts by Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, April 4, 
1837, as happily exhibiting the progress and the then existing 
state of public opinion on this i important subject. 

We close with assuring our readers that the volume, though 
large, will amply repay the time devoted to its perusal ; and those, 
who may not be convinced, will retire from its pages instructed. 
Tt must do a most essential service in reviving faith in the prac- 
ticability of the great moral enterprise to which it is conse- 
crated, and in relieving the speculations and schemes of the 
friends of peace at the present day from the charge of novelty, 
inconsistency, and absurdity. 

A. P. P. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Sermon on the death of John Lowell, LL. D., delivered in 
, King’s Chapel, Boston, March 22, 1840. By F. W. P. 
* Greenwoop, D.D. Boston: Little & Brown. 8yo. pp. 36. 


WE are but fulfilling a duty of gratitude’ in mentioning with 
respect the name of Mr. Lowell in the pages of this Journal. 
It is entitled to an honorable mention here, not only for the gifts 
and services, which have given him a place with the benefactors 
of society, but for the valuable contributions of his pen to the 
Examiner, and to its predecessor, The Christian Disciple. The 
heartiness and good will, which Dr. Greenwood has happily 
illustrated as a distinguishing trait in the character of Mr. Lowell, 
was in nothing more fully exhibited than in the ready zeal 
with which he met the religious as well as political exigen- 
cies of his times, and contributed his powerful aid to supply 
them. Nor was this all; nor even the greater part of his 
merit. He united the still rarer and more attractive quality, 
—rare, indeed, when combined with an ardor of spirit like 
his, —of perfect gentleness and good will under criticism. 
The docility, truly child-like, with which after pouring out 
his thoughts with a fulness and fervor exceedingly apt in 
others to ‘beget an undue parental partiality for them, he would 
submit his manuscripts to the revision of hands and heads 
younger than his own, and suffer them to be changed, condensed, 
or abridged, was almost, we may say, without a parallel. We 
can gratefully, and with something like admiration, recall in- 
stances of this sort, in which great freedoms of criticism were 
not only endured —(which is the usual limit of human virtue 
in regard to such matters) — but were even thankfully received, 
and with the utmost cheerfulness adopted. What a contrast this 
to the feverish impatience and testiness of some, whose love of 
what they have once written is only less than the sin of idola- 
try. 

But we hasten to the Discourse, which has called up this 
pleasant recollection of our late friend and honored fellow citi- 
zen. ‘The sermon itself will be read, as we believe it was heard, 
with great satisfaction. Particularly is it to be commended for 
its just and discriminating eulogium. And amidst the examples 
that abound of exaggeration and fulsome praise, as impolitic 
as they are unjust, it is refreshing to find, as here, discretion 
and good taste in conferring honors upon the dead. This is a 
difficult service, and requires for its performance both wisdom 
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and integrity. We fear, that the Pulpit is not always faithful to 
its trust in this regard. It should give flattering titles to no man, 
which work the double mischief of compromising its own dig- 
nity, and of doing a deep injustice to the subject of such flattery. 
If, as must happen in a world where everything is imperfecty 
great virtues and pre€minent gifts are united with undeniable 
faults, let the faults be gracefully admitted, or at least let us 
have no fanciful exhibitions of immaculate excellence. Let the 
preacher remember, that he is called to speak not of saints and 
of seraphs, but of men; and that nothing is so likely to provoke 
unmerited censure on one part as exaggerated praises on the 
other. 

We cannot avoid remarking the singular felicity — (it really 
does one’s heart good to consider it)—of the preacher in the 
choice of his text on this occasion. It is precisely the one, 
which, of all others that might have been selected, marks the 
character of Mr. Lowell. How could “ his complete and undis- 
guised heartiness in purpose and action” have been better ex- 
hibited than in the account of King Hezekiah, as written in the 
Book of the Chronicles, Ch. xxxi. 21. ‘In every work, that 
he began in the service of the House of God, and in the law, 
and in the commandments, he did it with all his heart, and was 
prospered.” 

The active life of Mr. Lowell was spent amidst great public 
excitements. It was a period both in our political and ecclesi- 
astical condition well suited to call forth the characteristic energy 
of his spirit. It was fruitful, also, as are all such periods, in 
eminent men. Dr. Greenwood having mentioned Parsons, Sul- 
livan, Dexter, and Otis, as his associates at the bar, thus speaks 
of those who were “associated with him in friendship, in public 
concerns, and political sentiments.” Of these, he says, 


“JT will mention only three; Fisher Ames, Christopher Gore, and 
George Cabot. To have belonged to such a company — his elders — 
men of virtue as well as of intellect —to have been received into the 
hearts as well counsels of such men, is of itself a diploma and a char- 
acter. They too have gone to the land to which our friend has just 
been taken. As I repeat their names, with those already repeated, 
and join them with his, the spirit of the past comes over me, and bows 
me to do justice to it, and reverence. Is there an equal gathering 
of the illustrious now? Good and nobly gifted men we have among 
us in the maturity of their faculties, and others are coming on. All 
times have their men, and will have. This is the order of Providence. 
I do not believe in the dying out or the deterioration of mind. But 
I ask whether there is now such a large and bright constellation as 
was clustered together at that time? It has been my privilege to 
watch some of its component stars, as in their serene lustre they hung 
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for a while in the West, and then sunk below the horizon, — and 
whether I turn to the East, or raise my regards to the Meridian, I 
confess, that though the heavens are full of lights, I see no such 
congregated and fraternal brightness as was that which is now almost 
gone down. But all stars must set, and the observers also must 
lie down in the dust; and this inevitable and constant event should 
serve to bring back our thoughts to the great and subduing facts of 
our mortality.” — pp. 10, 11. 


It may have been supposed, that in the ardor of political con- 
troversy, in which Mr. Lowell for a series of years was so 
earnestly engaged, he might have been betrayed by his tempera- 
ment into the usual errors of party politicians, bitterness and 
ill humor, or have incurred the common reproach of selfish 
aims and purposes. ‘To the cause he espoused he certainly 
gave his whole heart, and many and able were the productions 
of “this fervid genius and rapid pen.’’ His opponents, also, 
stood in fear of him, and would have been too happy to have 
found occasion against him. But, as Dr. Greenwood testifies, — 
and the testimony is of no small weight, — 


“Thus much I may say ;— that amid all the violence of contending 
parties, Mr. Lowell’s sincerity and integrity were never seriously 
questioned ; that his motives were manifestly pure; that he never 
sought a politica] office, and never would accept one; that amid all 
the buffets of the conflict, he never cherished one spark of malice or 
one root of bitterness in his heart, which was no place for the one or 
the other; and that as I lately glanced over some of the pamphlets of 
which he was the author, not with all the attention they deserved, but 
with all I could spare, entertaining the common impression that the 
zeal of the times and the zeal of his own nature had often betrayed 
him into offensive and uncharitable statements, and remembering also, 
as I well remembered, the language of mutual exasperation, which was 
everywhere to be heard during that tempestuous period, I was sur- 
prised to find how little there was of an objectionable description in 
those writings, and was rather struck with their power of argument 
and store of rich illustration, than with their heat.” — pp. 15-17. 


Mr. Lowell, though holding an eminent rank in his profession, 
withdrew from the practice of it soon after 1804; affording a 
rare instance in our community at once of early professional suc- 
cess, and of philosophic contentment with what he had obtained. 


“It was one of his characteristics, that he was not at all desirous of 
amassing wealth. He valued independence of circumstances for him- 
self and his family: that independence he had achieved by his youth- 
ful toils; and he had no wish for more.” 


Again, —and it.is a lesson which we earnestly commend in 


passing to the consideration of the sanguine schemers and specu- 
lators of our day, — 
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“He never, through all the fluctuations and depressions, which this 
country for the last forty years has witnessed, impaired his property, 
or sought hastily to increase it by speculation.” 


For, as the preacher had just before remarked, 


“Mr. Lowell’s warmth of character existed in a rare combination 
with exemplary prudence in the administration of his affairs, in coun- 
sel, and in the essentials of deportment.” — p. 29. 


The happy consequences of this uncommon union of qualities 
were found in the enjoyment of an elegant competence, in freedom 
from the anxieties inseparable from schemes, so common with 
us and so often fatal, of great and sudden accumulation ; in the 
serenity of domestic enjoyment, in unbroken friendships, in 
philosophic pleasures, and in religious trust. 

To each of these sources of satisfaction we might distinctly 
advert. Of the two latter, his intellectual and religious charac- 
ter, we cannot do so well as to quote again the preacher’s 
words. 


“T have said enough already of Mr. Lowell’s intellect. It was of a 
very high order. It entered into all subjects of thought. It was 
distinguished for its celerity of operation, its independence, and its 
strong grasp of whatever was presented to it. And yet he was as 
humble as a child. I have been surprised, and sometimes almost 
oppressed, by the unaffectedly respectful attention with which he has 
received some of my own imperfect remarks. He seemed grateful 
for any knowledge from any source. 

“Shall I speak of his religious character? I should do him no 
justice if I did not. With his characteristic susceptibility and deli- 
cacy, he avoided the obtrusion of his religious doctrines or devotional 
sentiments. But it was impossible not to perceive, from constant 
indications, that the sanctions of religion were ever present with him. 
He believed in God, he believed also in his Son Jesus Christ, with a 
heartfelt and practical belief. His thoughts of God were of the 
most reverential and prevailing kind. He referred his life and all 
things to his holy will. He attended the services of the Sanctuary as 
frequently as his health would permit. He did not think that because 
he was able to worship alone in God’s beautiful fields, he was ab- 
solved from the duty of social worship in God’s holy house.” — pp. 
29, 30. 7 


We conclude our notice of this eloquent tribute to the memory 
of a gifted and excellent man, with the following extract, for 
which we are sure that those of our readers, who may not have 
perused the sermon, will thank us. 


“ Within late years Mr. Lowell gradually withdrew from the situa- 
tions of public trust which he had been filling, — situations of trust 
and honor, though not of emolument, — and gave himself wholly to his 
family, his friends, his books, and his garden. In this latter place he 
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might always be found, in Spring, in Summer, in Autumn; and even 
in Winter his visits to his greenhouse were frequent; nothing but 
a tempest or a fit of illness could keep him away. Here, at almost 
any hour, this aged man of long experience and many conflicts might 
be seen, absolutely absorbed in his flowers and plants, which grew 
in silence and fragrance around him, and which gratefully rewarded 
him for his love and culture, by the delightful occupation. which they 
afforded for every leisure moment, and the solace which they brought 
to pain, age, and infirmity to the very last. Blessed creatures of God! 
How I wonder that there are not more who will avail themselves of 
the pleasure, wisdom, and comfort which you can so abundantly im- 
part; that there are so many, who, while they utterly neglect you 
and the other wonderful works of the Creator, yet complain that 
there is nothing to interest them, nothing to fill up their idle and 
unprofitable hours!” — pp. 32, 33. 


Lectures to Young Men on the Cultivation of the Mind, the 
Formation of Character, and the Conduct of Life; delivered 
in Masonic Hall, Baltimore. By Grorce W. Burnap, Pastor 
of the First Independent Church. Baltimore: John Murphy. 
1840. 12mo. pp. 144. 


TuesE lectures of Mr. Burnap, printed at the request of the 
young men to whom they were delivered, form a very valuable 
addition to our books of practical religion. None could have 
heard them without great benefit to both heart and head,— none 
can read them without profit. They have been written with 
especial reference to the young men of cities ; but the counsels 
and the warnings they contain, their earnest and eloquent appeals 
in behalf of an industrious and virtuous life, are adapted equally 
to all in town or country. But we shall better show our sense 
of the value of this little volume by permitting it to speak for 
itself, than by any vague commendatory common places. The 
two first lectures are on the cultivation of the mind. Mr. Burnap 
contends strenuously for literary cultivation on the part of young 
men of business, and maintains that they are even in the midst 
of the busiest life favorably situated for making large and vari- 
ous attainments in good letters or the sciences, and that men- 
tal cultivation is by no means the duty and the affair of recluse 
students alone. In the following quotation the reader will find a 
fair specimen of the manner and tone of the volume. 


“ But I feel,” says Mr. Burnap, “ while I am thus commending the cul- 
tivation of the mind, that an objection is occurring to many who hear me, 
that I am speaking of something which is the exclusive business of schol- 
ars, of professional or literary men, or at most, of men of leisure and for- 
tune. Cultivation of the mind, it is too often supposed, must be confined 
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to men of liberal education, who have passed years in the quiet walks of 
a university, or turned over the volumes of extensive libraries. But all 
history pronounces this objection false. The lives of the wisest and 
most eminent of mankind have demonstrated, that the disposition for 
self-improvement is infinitely more important than the means. The 
will will ever make for itself a way. ‘The most eminent of mankind 
have been those who have been self-educated men, who have pursued 
knowledge under the greatest disadvantages. The difficulty of the 
attainment has made the prize seem only the more precious, has excited 
only a more unyielding determination, and nerved to more indefati- 
gable efforts. ‘I'wo of the sages who were selected by that august 
assembly which severed forever these states from the mother country, 
to draw that immortal instrument which declares us free and indepen- 
dent, were mechanics ; they had attained their acknowledged eminence 
among their fellow citizens by no superiority of early advantages. 
Franklin became the wisest man of his age amidst the drudgery of 
types and proof sheets, and Sherman became a statesman while engaged 
in the still humbler occupation of making shoes. A blacksmith, who 
daily exercises his muscles at the anvil, is the most learned linguist 
now in the United States. T’o my own mind, the advantages of what 
is called a university education are less and less clear every year of 
my life. It is true it makes men learned in languages, and books, and 
scientific phraseology, but it is at a prodigious sacrifice of other things 
quite as important, a knowledge of men and things, at that period of 
life too when such knowledge can only be attained. I have often seen 
and Jamented the inferiority of such educated men even to the illiter- 
ate, in the practical business of life. I am inclined, therefore, to 
believe that education to be the best, which combines the advantages 
of a speculative and an active life. He will be the wisest and most 
efficient man, who superadds to some regular employment, bringing 
him largely into contact with mankind, assiduous habits of study, read- 
ing, and meditation. This course of education I verily believe best 
calculated to develop the whole man, to preserve both physical and 
intellectual health, to combine theoretical knowledge with practical 
judgment, to unite refinement of taste with energy of character. You 
then, who hear me this night, are perhaps in the best possible situation 
to acquire the most valuable education. You live in a city, where it is 
impossible for the mind to stagnate. The very newspapers afford you 
the means of more extensive information than libraries and colleges 
did three hundred years ago. The average of employment by no 
means absorbs the whole of your time, nor tasks your faculties to the 
point of weariness and exhaustion. Books are at your disposal of any 
kind and in any abundance. Conversation, social discussion, mutual 
instruction, public lectures, are all within your reach. Nothing is 
wanting but the will, nothing is wanting but the taste to prefer the 
ennobling, the satisfactory cultivation of the intellect to the inanity of 
idleness, or frivolous company, or vapid amusements. 

“JT lay it down then, as a first principle in the cultivation of the mind, 
that there can be no intellectual progress without study, an earnest, dili- 
gent, perservering application of the mental faculties. This is the only 
effectual means of making the mind powerful in itself. Mere accumula- 
tion of knowledge is not the thing most desirable. It is strength of mind. 
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It is discipline more than acquisition. The faculties of the mind bear 
a close analogy to the powers of the physical frame. The muscles 
can acquire strength, firmness, and endurance, only on the condition of 
continual exercise. It is in vain that you nourish the body with the 
greatest variety of the most luxurious food. Sickness will be produced 
not health, weakness not strength, unless there goes with it powerful 
action, continual exercise. So mere desultory and miscellaneous read- 
ing is more apt to be pernicious than useful. It is more likely to 
enervate than strengthen the mind. Hence it is, that we often see 
intellectual and strong-minded men, who have scarcely ever read a 
book. They have read men and things, not books, in this great world. 
What they have seen and experienced in life, has been thoroughly 
digested by meditation, and been wrought into the very texture of a 
powerful and vigorous mind. On the presentation of a new subject, 
(which after all is the test of a sound education,) such a mind grasps 
it with a firm and tenacious hold. It sees what there is in it. It 
detects its strong and its weak points. It is able to make up a solid 
judgment, to decide with promptness, and act with energy. Education 
is not a holiday dress, to be put on only to shine and to dazzle. It is 
an armor of strong defence and solid weapons, by which man goes 
down into the fierce battle of this world, conquering and to conquer. 
That education I honestly believe is best, which mingles books with 
business, action with meditation, theory with practice, interchanges 
solitude with society. I consider it then propitious rather than unfavor- 
able in the condition of the most of those who hear me, that you are 
engaged in active employments. Milton, the greatest master in English 
literature, was a considerable part of his life a schoolmaster. Newton 
interchanged his sublime studies with the dry and monotonous duties 
of master of the mint. Our Bowditch, that miracle of self-education, 
pursued those mathematical studies, which afterwards made him the 
translator of La Place, and the universal guide of navigation through 
the trackless seas, in the uncongenial employment of a supercargo, and 
a sea captain. And Charles Lamb, that most accomplished of Belles 
Lettres scholars, and sweetest of prose writers, passed his life at the 
desk of a common clerk. Roscoe, the historian of Leo the Tenth, was 
an active and successful merchant, at the same time that he was 
delighting the world with his literary productions. Bacon was one of 
the most laborious men that ever lived, in the common drudgery of his 
profession. He was at the same time the deepest of philosophers, and 
yet he found leisure so to cultivate elegant literature, as to become the 
most perfect master of mere English composition, that the nation has 
ever produced.” — pp. 16 -20 


The second Lecture is also on the cultivation of the mind, 
and embraces the following topics : — Foreign and Ancient Lan- 
guages; Metaphysics, Ethics; Politics; Political Economy; 
History ; Pure Literature ; Books of Reference. In his estimate 
of the relative value of studies, Mr. Burnap decides strongly 
against languages, ancient or modern, in favor of philosophy, 
mental and moral, and political economy. The third and fourth 
Lectures are on the formation of character. The topics of the 
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first of the two are, — Genius ; Talent; Decision of Character ; 
Industry ; Perseverance ; Speculation; Economy ; Sentiments, 


Feelings, and Dispositions. The following offers true and whole- 
some doctrine on the subject of Genius. 


“But before I proceed to the general subject of these lectures, I 
have one word to say on the use of certain terms, which I conceive to 
be exceedingly pernicious to young men, and those terms are genius 
and talents. We hear them used by the young with a frequency, a 
flippancy, and a vagueness, which is painful, I had almost said, disgust- 
ing. The use of these terms operates as an injury to all parties; to 
those who imagine themselves to possess these fine endowments, by 
inducing them to trust to their native powers, and to omit that disci- 
pline and application which are absolutely necessary to the best capac- . 
ities, and often leads them to affect an eccentricity of conduct which 
makes them perfect nuisances in society. As injurious is it to those, 
who suppose themselves to have shared a slender portion in nature’s 
general inheritance. ‘They imagine that no efforts can place them on 
a level with the more gifted, and therefore are contented with a dull 
mediocrity, all their days. I admit that there are occasionally 
instances of transcendent endowments, such as can achieve miracles 
in literature, in the arts, and perhaps in professional attainment. But 
these instances are exceedingly rare; and then such talents are God’s 
especial gift to the world, not to their immediate possessors. For 
genius is generally the predominance of one power or faculty, which 
renders the character ill balanced in precise proportion to its prepond- 
erance, and therefore unfitted for the general business and responsi- 
bilities of life. Taking out those few instances of unquestionable 
superiority, there is less difference in the original endowments of man- 
kind than is generally supposed. What usually passes for genius is 
the result of early intellectual habits, and still more often, of thorough 
and careful preparation for every individual effort. What is called 
talent, is that judgment, facility, and expertness, which is gained by 
judicious and persevering direction of good native powers, and a well 
balanced mind, to some particular employment. I have seen hundreds 
of young men pass through the ordeal of an academic education, and 
then assume their places in society ; and I can safely say, that academic 
rank was oftener the result of intense application than genius, and was 
no further indication of future eminence than as forming habits of 
industry and perseverance, which are the first requisites to success in 
all situations. Noman can tell whether he is a genius or not, until he 
has devoted himself a reasonable time with all that ardor, which is the 


characteristic of genius, to that pursuit, which seems most congenial 
to his natural disposition.” — pp. 62 - 64. 


We extract a sentence from the same chapter, comprehensive in 
its thought, terse in language, and which in few words presents an 
excellent philosophy of life. ‘There are not many sentences in 
any book better worth storing in the memory. 


“ When you have sufficient intelligence to perceive what you ought 
to be, and judgment enough to discern what you may be, and decis- 
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ion enough to determine what you will be, the next indispensable 
qualities to success are industry and perseverance.” — p. 67. 


Lectures fifth and sixth are on the conduct of life. The fifth on 
the relations of the sexes, and embracing the following subdivis- 
ions,— The springing and influences of virtuous love ; Libertinism, 
its destructive effects upon industry and religion ;, Seduction, 
and illicit connexions, — is manly, bold, earnest, and therefore 
eloquent. The sixth, and last, is devoted to intemperance and 
gaming, under the heads of, —Intemperance not only a habit 
but a disease ; its causes; the natural desire of society and ex- 
citement; the employment of leisure hours; disappointment in 
business ; its remedy ; the causes and consequences of gaming. 

Among the causes of intemperance, Mr. Burnap thus speaks 
of the desire of society and of excitement. 


“Intemperance usually has its origin in two wants of our nature, 
both natural and both perfectly innocent, the desire of society and the 
desire of excitement. These are two constituent elements of our nature, 
designed to promote our individual and social happiness and improve- 
ment. We are made to delight in the company and conversation of 
our fellow beings, particularly with those of the same age or pursuit. 
Hence it is, that the boy and youth are seen to rush from home, when- 
ever they can escape parental control, and form groups on the play- 
grounds and at the corners of the streets. Society, either for good or 
for evil, the young will have. But how shall they entertain themselves 
and each other? Stories, jokes, and fun are soon exhausted. Excite- 
ment must be kept up, and so they think it manly and spirited, to 
adjourn to Some neighboring bar-room or tippling shop and get some- 
thing to drink. Beware! young man. This is the moment for the 
resistance of temptation: here the first steps are taken in that down- 
ward path, which leads by a more and more rapid descent to the pre- 
cipice of perdition. The first indulgence is generally entirely indiffer- 
ent. To abstain from it requires little or no effort. Then is the time 
for the effort to be made. If it is not made, a few instances of indul- 
gence begin to beget a taste, to form a habit, to induce a disease, to 
impair the moral sense, and then the young man is ruined even in the 
morning of life. He is wrecked before he has parted from the shore. 

“This universal element of our nature, the desire of society and 
excitement, requires a deeper investigation and a more careful regu- 
lation than has hitherto been given to it, on account of its influence 
upon the condition of public morals. It may be laid down as a maxim, 
that it will have its gratification in one way or another. Pass through 
a country village, and you will usually see collected about the stores 
or taverns a group of men and boys, in the various stages from simple 
idleness to downright vagabondism! What brought them there, and 
what has brought them there every day for the last ten years? Had they 
any deliberate design to become tipplers and vagabonds? Was it the 
love of strong drink that brought them there? By no means. It was the 
desire of society, excitement, and entertainment. Their own homes 
gave them little of either. They had no books and no education to 
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appreciate them, if they had any. They of course could have no very 
interesting or instructive conversation. They went to the store or 
tavern to till up an almost entire vacuity of mind, to hear the news, to 
see the stage-coach pass, or the mail arrive, or to stare at whatever 
strangers might there be seen. Now, to cure this evil, all municipal 
arrangements, and legal enactments are vain and powerless. They 
do not touch the cause. Until some better provision is made for educa- 
tion, some better scope given for the desire of society and entertain- 
ment, there will be no cure for intemperance. 

“The young man’s fate depends entirely on the manner in which he 
treats these two desires, the desire of society and of excitement; in 
other words, on the manner in which he chooses to spend his leisure 
moments. When his time hangs heavy, if he has cultivated a literary 
taste, so that his hours pass happily with a book, he is safe and in the 
way of substantial improvement. If when weary of that, he seeks the 
firesides of the most agreeable and intelligent of his acquaintance, or 
even the common party of pleasure, still he is safe. But if he bends 
his steps to the bar-room, or the oyster-house, he is at once in the 
greatest peril. A habit is beginning to form, that of resorting to a 
dangerous place, and there is no possibility of foreseeing where it will 
end.” — pp. 129 - 132. 


A compassionate and discriminating spirit pervades the treat- 
ment of the subjects of the .two last lectures. In condemning 
the vices of the young, the Lecturer does not lose sight of hu- 
manity. He loves whom he warns and rebukes. We hope that 
the young men of our cities especially, will read Mr. Burnap’s 
volume, and that some pains will be taken by those who have 
charge of the young to place it in their hands. A good book of 
this class often perishes through the neglect of those who ought 
to be its friends. A novel needs no heralding, yet receives it 
on all sides ; a religious book can scarcely make its own way, 
be it never so good; yet few stand ready to give it a helping 
hand. 


De La Democratie en Amerique par AuExts. De Tocquevitte. 
Seconde Partie. Tomes deux. Paris. 1840. Democracy in 
America by Atexis De Tocquevitie. Part Second. 


Tue first part of M. De Tocqueville’s work, which treated of 
the political institutions of the United States, and their relation 
to public opinion, gained for the author .commendation at 
all hands, and won for him the title of the Montesquieu of the 
age. The second part, or continuation of the former work, 
treating of the various influences of Democracy, is now before 
us, and shows the power of the same master mind. 

It is divided into. four books, which discuss respectively the 
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influence of Democracy upon the intellectual movement in the 
United States, upon the sentiments of the Americans, upon 
manners, and upon political society. 

From the nature of the subjects, the latter work might be ex- 
pected to be more interesting than the former. For so much 
attention has been given to our political institutions and charac- 
ter, that comparatively little has been said upon what is far 
more important,— our opinions, feelings, and manners, as af- 
fected by our form of government. We have indeed had satires 
enough upon American vulgarism and irreverence, and eulogi- 
ums quite as empty, upon the grandeur of everything American. 
But it is a very rare thing to have a candid critique upon Ameri- 
can society, by one whose rational sympathy with our principles 
proves him able to understand our faults. 

It could not be expected, that the present work should add 
much to the author’s reputation ; for he had before written so fully 
concerning our country, that the subject and the author’s point 
of view no longer have the charm of novelty and freshness. 
Moreover, it could not be anticipated, that one, who had shown 
himself so adept a political philosopher, could shine equally in 
the somewhat alien sphere of manners and morals and religion. 
Yet much observation and insight are shown in the present 
work, and no American can read it, without owning, that he has 
been led to consider our country in some new points of view, if | 
he has not received any positively new ideas. If we were dis- 
posed to make any animadversion on the work, it would be 
this ; the author does not argue so much from facts observed, as 
in the former work, but more from general principles. In this 
way he fails often to take the whole data into account, and ar- 
rives at erroneous conclusions. 

We were struck by this feature of the book in what appeared 
to us the most interesting portion, the few chapters on religion. 

He is correct doubtless in what he says of the tendency of the 
clergy in America to adapt religion, as far as is consistent, to 
the democratic spirit of the country, and to remove the ceremo- 
nial character, which it has in the old world. But his argument 
in proof of the tendency of democracies towards Pantheism and 
Catholicism seems very much overstrained. ‘To argue, that our 
people are inclined to believe in a God, who is merely the sum 
total of the powers of the universe, and not a distinct intelli- 
gence, from the fact that our nation has no permanent rulers, 
but is merely a collection of individuals, this is a specimen of 
French generalization, pretty enough in works of purely abstract 
character, but not satisfactory in one, who sits in the judgment- 
seat, and utters to the world grave sentence upon so momentous 
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a subject, as the religion of America. We are aware, that the 
Opinion as to the tendency of democratic institutions towards 
Catholicism is by no means peculiar to De Tocqueville. But 
no great array of names will make us believe, that our land of 
liberty is ever to be the seat of Papal Supremacy. Much might 
be written upon the points, just touched upon. But a long article 
would be requisite. Our aim is to give a passing notice of one 
of the most important books of the day. 





Week-Day Religion. By Jason Wuitman, Pastor of the Park 
Street Church, Portland. Portland: O. L. Sanborn. 1840. 


WE love to speak of a book, when we can heartily commend 
it. And no book are we disposed to commend more heartily, 
than one which we are sure will do good, however common its 
subject or plain its style. Of the book here noticed, neither the 
subject nor the style will probably attract those, who can be drawn 
by no other consideration. Yet the subject is not trite. As 
here expressed and here treated, it is rather an unusual sub- 
ject. Week-day religion! How little do we hear of it, compared 
with any other kind of religion. We are told, to be sure, that 
the religion of the Sabbath should be carried into the week, 
should direct the conduct, and govern the life. But this is said 
in the most general way, with little definiteness or effect. While 
by many ministers and churches it is hardly said at all, but the 
idea ridiculed, that there can be any religion in what is called 
*“* week-day morality. ” It is the object of Mr. Whitman to show, 
that there can be religion i in everything ; that there ought to be ; 
that every-day life is the very place for religion to manifest its 
presence and power, and not only to manifest, but to increase 
and enlarge its power, by fidelity in common duty and the ordi- 
nary relations and work of life. 

This object the author keeps steadily in view, and accom- 
plishes ably. With language remarkably simple, but vigorous 
and always lucid, with a variety of illustrations well-selected 
and well-pointed, looking throughout to the highest standard of 
Christian truth and integrity, he treats the important topics of 
Vital Piety, Piety and Morality, Labor, Economy, Honesty, The 
Golden Mean, and The Right Use of Property. These seven 
chapters make a volume of good size and of great value. We 
should be at a loss to turn to a volume where the same subjects 
are treated so directly and thoroughly, or with such fidelity to 
the common weaknesses and wants. The leading design may 
be said to be —“‘ to show that the appropriate manifestation of 
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a pious frame of the soul, consists in the conscientious discharge 
of all the various duties of life, in the endeavor to obey in all 
things the will of God, as made known in the instructions of 
Jesus.” The instructions of Jesus, the principles and precepts 
of the Gospel, are to guide and govern us in everything. And 
we are particularly to guard against the error, on the one hand, 
of separating religion from morality, as do many Christians ; 
and on the other hand, of supposing, as do some both in the 
church and the world, that the highest principles of the Gospel 
are not practical, and some of its rules not practicable or strictly 
applicable to the ordinary business of life. This last error is a 
very great and a very common one. We find men, who think 
and assert, that there are departments of society, relations, 
paths, and pursuits, where the piety or highest morality of the 
Gospel cannot be observed and entirely carried out. Against 
this error and evil, in all its forms, Mr. Whitman writes earnestly 
and reasons strongly. He spares no prejudices and no selfish- 
ness. The union of courage with discrimination and kindness 
distinguishes his manner, and makes his book everyway profit- 
able. 

We were particularly struck with the display of these 
qualities, — indispensable in a practical writer,—in the chap- 
ter on Honesty; in its largest sense, that virtue of virtues. 
He has dealt with it, and with the consciences and practices 
of his readers, as they greatly needed to be dealt with, We 
would not assert, — for we could not make good the assertion, — 
that as a people we are peculiarly deficient in the graces of this 
virtue. We would not assert,—for we might not be able to 
make good our assertion, —that in this part of the country we 
are more deficient in these graces than in others. But this we 
know and assert, that absolutely we are chargeable in every 
direction, and in the transactions of every business, with the vice 
of dishonesty. We know that it is not easy to find one with 
whom you may deal, in a perfect assurance that in one way or 
another you will not be cheated, deceived, overreached, or 
injured in some of the thousand covert ways in which a selfish, 
cunning, and unprincipled man may come over the trusting and 
unsuspicious. It is a vice that infects and debases our character 
in a manner greatly to humble us; the more, too, as we are 
proverbially a religious people. A people distinguished for their 
religious institutions and zeal, and remarkable also for their 
want of honesty, presents to the mind a contradiction as painful 
to contemplate as could well be framed or imagined. That this 
should be true, can be explained only we think on the ground, 
that the religion, which has so long prevailed in New England, 
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has been one which exalted faith and prayer, and cast contempt 
upon works ; which too often spoke of the “ filthy rags of right- 
eousness.” The union of great religious pretension and fervor 
with a loose and low morality is just the fruit we might sup- 
pose such doctrine would bear,—a fruit of deadly poison to 
the character and fair fame of a people. Mr. Whitman in every 
page of his book shows himself alive to the vice, and comes 
manfully to the rescue. We hope what he has said will have the 
effect to turn the attention of preachers and writers more and 
‘more to the subject. Let them leave for a while the topic of In- 
temperance, which it no longer, as once, needs courage to assail, 
and fall foul of dishonesty in all its Proteus forms, which it does 
need courage and skill to assail and ferret out of its hiding places, 
and hold up to the scorn and detestation of the virtuous mind. 
When other associations shall have answered their end, one for 
the suppression of dishonesty would not be amiss. 

But we would rather let Mr. Whitman speak. The Saviour’s 
golden rule he takes as the “ distinct principle of Gospel Hon- 
esty,” and maintains at length that it enjoins a perfectly practi- 
cable morality. We give here a long extract, both for its intrin- 
sic value, and to allow the reader to judge of the character of 
the work. 


“T know,” says Mr. Whitman in the chapter on Honesty, “ there are 
some, who will say, distinctly and unhesitatingly, that men cannot suc- 
ceed, while acting upon this principle. And especially, in all the in- 
tricacies of mercantile transactions, there are some, merchants them- 
selves, who will say frankly, that, if a man is determined to act 
upon this principle, he may as well give up the business, he cannot 
succeed. ‘They will indeed speak highly of the beauty of this prin- 
ciple. It*is beautiful in theory, say they, but it is too elevated 
and refined for every-day practice, or at least, for practice in the 
present state of society. 

“ This remark is well calculated to startle any one, who has a deep 
and heartfelt regard for the Gospel. But it is in perfect accordance 
with the opinions in regard to Gospel requirements, upon other subjects, 
which are often expressed. If you express your disapprobation of the 
practice of duelling, and urge the Gospel principle of forgiveness of 
insult and injury, the answer is, this is all very fine in theory, but it is 
too elevated, too refined for practice. It seems to be thought, that, if 
you will express warm approbation of the Gospel principle of forgiveness 
of injuries, it will atone for your practising upon the principle of 
revenging insults. And so in this it seems to be thought, that, if you 
adinire the beauty of the principle in theory, you may be permitted, on 
that account, to go out and pursue a course of practice the very 
opposite. 

“ We sometimes speak of skepticism and infidelity, and express our 
fears at its alarming and increasing prevalence. But to me this want 
of faith in the practical principles of the Gospel is the most alarming 
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form which skepticism or infidelity has ever assumed. A want of 
faith, I say, in the practical principles of the Gospel. By this I mean 
that men do not believe, that the practical principles of the Gospel 
are adapted to the ordinary business transactions of society, or are 
calculated to promote the best interests, and the greatest good, of 
either individuals or the community. They profess to believe these 
principles to be beautiful in themselves, beautiful in theory, and ad- 
mit that, if they could be carried out into practice, they would produce 
a state of society on earth, far exceeding most men’s conceptions of 
heavenly purity. Still, they content themselves with this avowed 
admiration, and neglect the endeavor to carry them out into their 
own, individual, every-day practice. They go on, manifesting an 
outward respect for the gospel and its instructions, while they regu- 
late their conduct by the maxims and practices of the world. This, 
I have said, is the most dangerous form of skepticism and infidelity. 
It encrusts the soul with indifference, hardens the heart, and puts 
the conscience asleep. Those who adopt these views will listen to 
the most earnest appeals upon these subjects, and admire the spirit 
and fervor of him who makes them, while they console themselves, 
under acknowledged deficiencies and deviations, with the thought 
that the clergyman knows nothing of the difficulty of applying these 
principles in practice; that they are appropriate to the pulpit, the 
house of God, and the Sabbath, but that they are all unfit for the 
market place, the store, the counting room, or the work shop. I enter 
then my solemn protest against this most dangerous form of skepticism 
and infidelity. If our religion be of any value, it is especially valua- 
ble, because it is adapted to the regulation of men’s conduct in their 
week-day business transactions. It was intended not merely to fit 
souls fur a state of purity and holiness, and consequent happiness be- 
yond the grave, but to produce a state of society on earth, marked by 
its purity and peace, by its uprightness, honesty, aud holiness. Be- 
lieving this, I contend that the principle of Gospel honesty to which 
I have alluded, the principle of doing to others as we would have 
others do to us, is the best possible principle of honesty, Which men 
can adopt in their common transactions of business. 

“To this important question, then, whether this principle of Gospel 
honesty was intended to be carried out to the regulation of the details 
of men’s ordinary transactions with each other, whether it can beso 
carried out, and whether, if so carried out and constantly adhered 
to, it will promote the prosperity, the success, the best good of him 
who thus carries it out and adheres to it? ‘To this question, I answer 
that, if it was not intended to be thus applied to every-day and busi- 
ness affairs, it has no meaning or force at all. If you can show any 
one case, in which it is proper for men knowingly and wilfully to 
disregard this principle, then I will undertake to show that, in no 
instance, is it proper to regard it. I answer, still further, that this 
principle can be carried out into practice; that, although the com- 
munity may have generally most sadly and most widely departed 
from it in the spirit of theirdealings with each other, still, if an indi- 
vidual will firmly adopt and perseveringly adhere to it, he will find 
no difficulties, which he will not he enabled, by the aid of prayer, 
in the exercise of faith, and of unwavering confidence in God, in his 
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veracity and in his goodness, easily to overcome. To this question 
I answer, still further, and finally, that if this principle be adopted 
and adhered to, it will promote all reasonable prosperity in business, 
will secure the respect of all around, and inward peace and happiness. 
I would say to every man of business, that, if he will enter his place 
of business, whatever it may be, with the determination there to show 
himself the Christian, with the determination that he will, in all cases, 
adhere to this Gospel principle of honesty, and will persevere in this 
determination, he will find, that it will secure the confidence and the 
respect of those with whom he may deal, and will add tenfold to the 
enjoyment of what he may gain. For Godliness hath the promise 
of the life that now is, as well as of that which isto come. But let 
him adopt this principle with reasonable expectations, as to its in- 
fluence. He may perhaps, by his adherence to it, be occasionally 
prevented from securing accumulations, which he might otherwise 
have gained. He may not acquire riches so rapidly as he otherwise 
would; he may forego many opportunities of taking advantage of 
his neighbor, from a regard to his principles. But let him look at 
his own peace of mind, at the moral complexion of his character, at 
the state of his spiritual affections, and he will see that he has gained 
more, in these, than he has lost of pecuniary profit.” — pp. 183 — 190. 


We offer another passage in the same connexion. 


“JT have said more upon this point than I otherwise should have 
done, because, in the first place, I have feared that men do not serious- 
ly and conscientiously intend to practise upon this principle, and 
because, in the second place, unless this principle be adopted, unless 
it be established, that it was intended to be carried into practice in 
business transactions, it would be utterly useless to say anything 
further upon the subject. We have no common ground to stand upon, 
no fixed point from which to start. What was honorable yesterday 
may not be so to-day; what is honorable to-day may not be so to- 
morrow. And if we determine the question, as to what is honorable, 
it will be but a matter of opinion, resting on no authority, even when 
most firmly fixed, and constantly liable to change. Let this then 
be regarded as the fixed and unalterable law of Christianity, that, 
in all the various intercourse of men with one another, in all their 
traffic and barter, in all their bargains and trade, they are to do as 
they would be done by. I have known the conscientious young man, 
who left the store in which he was placed, and renounced the thought 
of continuing in mercantile pursuits, because he was told that he 
could not succeed, if he adhered to this principle. And I fully be- 
lieve that every one, who is possessed of the Christian spirit, who is 
governed by Christian principles, would at once renounce any pursuit, 
in which he might be engaged, just as soon as convinced that he 
could not expect to succeed in it, without disregarding or violating 
this fundamental principle of Gospel honesty. Suppose you, that he, 
who intends to be a follower of Jesus, will continue on, day after day, 
and year after year, in a pursuit, in which he feels that he must disre- 
gard the principles of the Gospel’? Most surely not. For myself, I do 
not believe that business transactions cannot be conducted upon Gospel 
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principles. I believe that there may be, that there are now, and that 
there have been in times past, Merchants, Lawyers, and men in all the 
various pursuits of business, who have acted upon this principle, and 
who, under the guidance of this principle, have been in as religious 
and pious a frame of soul, as truly conscious of the presence of God, 
and as mindful of their accountability to him, while making a bargain 
or engaged in other transactions of business, as while offering a 
prayer. I believe the assertion, that business transactions cannot be 
conducted upon Gospel principles, to be a libel upon business life, 
uttered by those, who understand neither the true principles of the 
Gospel, nor the best modes of ‘business. And, I beg of all, especially 
of all young men, who are now forming their opinions and establishing 
their principles for a life of business, to spurn every such thought. 
I would say to those who make this assertion, will you tell us, your- 
selves, that the whole process of business, in which you are engaged, 
is one continued succession of knavery, cheating, and fraud? Will 
you say toa young man,‘you cannot be a business man and remain 
an honest man?’ Will you say all this, and still expect to enjoy, 
yourselves, the confidence and the respect of those, to whom you say 
it? Itis not so. There are honest and Christian men in the various 
walks of business; we have known them, we have seen them tried, 
we have had the proof of their honesty before us. 

“If then I were speaking to a young man, and an intimate friend, 
just about to enter upon a life of business, I would say to him, ‘ you, 
should enter upon this course of life, with the firm conviction, that the 
Gospel principle is the principle by which you should be guided, 
that, on no occasion, are you to allow even the thought of a departure 
from that principle, or the wish to depart from it, to rest for a moment 
in your mind.’ Therefore, I should further say to him, ‘your first 
business is with your own soul. You are to see to it, that your inter- 
nal man, if I may so speak, is ina truly honest frame. You are to 
ask, in regard to any business transaction, in which you may engage, 
whether you can say to yourself, before your own conscience, and 
before that God whose eye penetrates the inner man, and takes cog- 
nizance of all its various states, whether, in this view, you can say 
to yourself, without fear of contradiction from within or from above, 
that you have honestly endeavored to do as in an exchange of cir- 
cumstances you would wish to be done by?’ This is the first step, 
to deal faithfully with yourselves, with your own souls, your own 
consciences; to know whether, in the inmost recesses of your souls, 
there is honesty of purpose and intention.” — pp. 194-199. 


None, we believe, will be disposed to think upon reading Mr. 
Whitman’s book, that we have overrated its value. We hope it 
will not have been written and published merely to lie on the 
booksellers’ shelves ; but that pains will be taken to place it in 
the hands of the young, and that it will help to give preaching 
a direction to some of the important topics of which he treats. 
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Collections of the Georgia Historical Society. Vol. 1. Savan- 
nah. 1840. 


WE hail this volume with more than ordinary pleasure ; for its 
very appearance, and especially the materials and merits which 
appear in its three hundred ample pages on a little examination 
indicate, what to us is a matter of cordial satisfaction, the pro- 
gress of that interest in American History, and in its preservation, 
which has long been so faint among us, that it might at times be 
considered no better than extinguished altogether ; — supposing, 
that is, that it ever existed at all. ‘T’o account for this indiffer- 
ence and neglect would be much easier than to justify it; but 
instead of doing either, or of taking up time in useless lamenta- 
tions over the past and the lost, we turn to the brighter prospects 
before us, suggested by these collections, and similar composi- 
tions, which have recently appeared in various quarters. And 
not by compositions alone. The formation of societies is another 
good sign. Judge Law, in his excellent oration, alludes to this 
subject in just and generous terms. He, gives our own Com- 
monwealth the leading honors, which she certainly deserves, for 
the establishment of an Historical Association as early as the 
year 1791, by some of our most distinguished citizens, (amon 
whom were Belknap and Sullivan, the historians,) and the pub- 
lication of now about thirty volumes octavo. We believe the 
New York Society, as the Judge reminds us, was organized in 
1804, by Egbert Benson, the first President, De Witt Clinton, 
T. L. Mitchell, Dr. Hosack, and others. It has published four 
volumes ; the last of which comprised the second volume of 
Smith’s history of New York, left by the author in manuscript. 
The New Hampshire Society, formed in 1822, has issued several 
volumes. In 1815,a Committee of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia was formed expressly for historical pur- 
poses. More recently a new Society has been established in 
Pennsylvania, at the head of which is Duponceau. In Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, these associations 
also exist already, and we see that movements are making in 
New Jersey for one of the same kind at this moment. 

Some of the Legislatures also have shown a disposition to 
do something in the premises. Of this spirit a gratifying illus- 
tration is now before us. It appears from the introduction to 
this volume, that by virtue of a resolution of the Georgia Legis- 
ture, passed December 23, 1837, the Governor appointed the 
Rev. Mr. Howard an agent of the State, to repair to London, 
for the purpose of procuring the colonial records, or copies 
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thereof, now in the colonial department of Great Britain, that 
relate to the history and settlement of their State. By the fur- 
ther liberality of the same body, the same papers, which are 
the result of his mission are placed in the Society’s library, 
subject however to their future decision. ‘These documents fill 
twenty-two large folio volumes, averaging over two hundred 
closely written pages each; fifteen of them being from the 
office of the Board of Trade, six from the State Paper Office, 
and one from the King’s Library. This is a most liberal and 
substantial patronage, and does great honor to Georgia. 

It is out of our power to examine all these collections in detail. 
The old pamphiets republished are invaluable. The new “ Life 
of Oglethorpe” will be read with much interest. This we are 
told is by a gentleman venerable with age, but who still pur- 
sues the studies of literature with all the enthusiasm of youth, 
and the assiduity of the scholar. His residence is in the vicinity 
of the moss-covered trees of Frederica. ‘These are the famil- 
iar scenes of his boyhood, linked in with those early associ- 
ations, which are the last erased by time from the tablets of 
the memory ; and with a heart venerating its great founder 
** Romulus of Georgia,” he has prepared this tribute to his vir- 
tues and renown. 

This Biography, though not very polished, is very rich. The 
material is such, that it could not be otherwise. And the same 
may be said of a large part of Georgian history. ‘Though not 
what even we Americans call ancient, it is full of romance. 
The early situation of the settlers helped much to make it so. 
Their character and composition also were remarkable, and they 
were curiously gathered together. Witness the people of Eben- 
ezer, just about one hundred years ago. We are told that many 
of these settlers were from Hernhutt, the singular religious es- 
tablishment founded upon his estates by the yet more singular 
and eccentric Count Lindendorf, who was himself for a time 
banished from his country. From this place came Augustus 
Spangenburg, a man of learning, who had spent many years at 
the University of Jena, had been invited to Halle, from whence 
he retired to Hernhutt, and was finally sent out to Georgia, to 
regulate, as pastor, the Moravian establishment. ‘It was,” says 
Judge Law, “of these people that Mr. Wesley, being present 
at one of their religious and solemn ordinations of a bishop, said, 
the great simplicity, as well as solemnity of the whole scene, 
almost made him forget the seventeen hundred years between, 
and imagine himself in one of those assemblies, where form 
and state were not, but Paul the tent-maker, or Peter the fisher- 
man presided yet with the demonstration of the spirit and of 
power.” | 
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Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia, with an Introduction and occasional Observa- 
tions upon the condition of Mohammedanism and Christianity 
in those Countries. By the Rev. Horatio Sourncate. New 
York: Appleton and Company. 1840. 


Tuts interesting work is the result of a mission, which was 
performed under the direction of the Committee of the Board 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. The route travelled was calculated to repay most richly 
the labors of so attentive a traveller as Mr. Southgate evident- 
ly was; and we agree with our contemporaries of the critical 
press, that these volumes are replete with both new and useful 
information. The introductory view of the “ groundwork of 
Mohammedanism” is specially worthy of notice, and the trans- 
lation of the Mussulman Catechism gives a very complete view 
of the Mohammedan religion. That there are errors in the 
work may be admitted without disparagement to its general and 
substantial merits; and yet we are bound to say,— for it is no 
cheap virtue in these times,—that the composition exhibits 
proofs of uncommon and conscientious care. The map and 
engravings add decidedly to its value. 

We will not omit so good an opportunity, as that now before 
us, of saying a word on what appears to us the scientific and lite- 
rary responsibility, so to speak, belonging to many of the Mis- 
sionaries individually, if not to all of them as aclass. We are 
inclined, on the whole, to take the latter view of the matter. 
We should say, something ought to be expected from these 
persons, in all cases, in the capacity of mere travellers, over 
and above the immediate and explicit business they have in 
charge. This, of course, we would not have them neglect. Let 
the utmost fidelity be exercised in full discharge of them. But 
still, there must remain great opportunities of observation and 
record; the greater, perhaps, as their activity in their religious 
province increases. 

Mr. Malcolm never was charged with neglecting his mission, 
and for this same good reason, that besides attending to its 
duties, and while fulfilling them, and for the very purpose of 
being better enabled in many cases to do so, he was at the same 
time, and all the time, keeping his eyes and ears wide open to 
the world at large around him, and storing his note-book, and 
his memory, and whole mind still more with treasures of know- 
ledge and rich themes of thought. Yet Mr. Malcolm’s work, 
though not faultless, is a most honorable specimen of what we 
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should call missionary literature ; and it is more than an honor 
both to him and the fraternity, It is a precedent, an argument, 
a conclusive proof, or rather, we should say, it is one among 
many, for we must not allow it too high a relative importance, 
good as it is. It does not stand alone. Out of their own works 
the missionaries stand convicted of what they might do at least 
in every quarter. 

The Rev. Mr. Paxton’s work on the Holy Land, issued lately 
at Lexington, Kentucky, is another instance in point; and so 
last season was the Narrative furnished by the Rev. Mr. Parker 
of his Tour to the Rocky Mountains, and his wanderings among 
the Indians beyond them. ‘These, again, we name merely as 
illustrations, late and good ones, of what we mean. Many more 
of the same class, if not of equal merit, might be mentioned ; 
particularly if the British publications be included in the list. 
We allude now to such as are adapted to popular use. There 
is still more considerable store of useful data collected by the 
same laborers, out of the same fields, and from all portions of the 
earth’s surface, which we fear is comparatively locked up from 
the common mind, and even from the most scientific enquirers, 
by being rudely put together, or mingled with other matters, 
which interest the community at large but slightly, and which they 
have not leisure or inclination to dig out from these quarries. 
The ‘ Missionary Herald,” of which there are now forty volumes 
we believe, is such a depository. We know few works of this 
kind, which contain more valuable records of travel than this ; 
but its circulation, though extensive we suppose, is almost ex- 
clusively confined to that part of the community, who value it 
chiefly, it must be presumed, as an official record of the progress 
of a great religious cause, which deeply enlists their sympathies, 
and which, by their pecuniary offerings, they continually sustain. 
On the whole, a small part of what might be done by mission- 
aries is done, we must take the liberty, to say, for the interests 
of general science and popular information; and, perhaps, a still 
smaller proportion of this is ever wrought over, and brought 
forward in such a manner as it must be, on common sense 
principles, in order to tell. But we will not urge the subject, 
though an important one, farther at present. We hope better 
things hereafter ; and gladly conclude with admitting, that the 
prospect was never so promising as now. 
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Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. Vols. 7,8, and 9. 
Containing German Literature, from the German of Wolf- 


gang Menzel. By C.C. Fetton. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, 
& Co. 1840. 


WE have been desirous to salute this publication as early as 
possible, because of the high opinion we entertain of the ability 
of the Translator ; and from the strong impression we received 
two or three years ago, that the original work, if it could ever 
come to a translation among us, would be of use in satisfying a 
great deal of intelligent curiosity, and disabusing many excellent 
minds of an exaggerated estimate of what had been too highly 
commended, or was but vaguely understood. We do salute it 
accordingly. But we are not yet ready to make such a report 
of it as it deserves. Three closely printed volumes of pretty 
hard reading are not to be despatched hastily. And we are 
moreover compelled to say, that it sounds more strange in our 
English speech than we were prepared to hear. Mr. Menzel’s 
book appears, on further examination, to be too singular a per- 
formance, —too bright with guiding or bewildering lights in 
some places, while it remains most oracularly dark in others; 
too important both as instruction and warning ; too much crowd- 
ed with excellent and exceptionable things, — to allow of our 
saying what we think of it in few words. We hope to offer 
some description of it at another time. At present, we will 
content ourselves to do little more than say, that we feel highly 
indebted to Professor Felton for the able and satisfactory manner 
in which he has given to our craving public, within so moderate 
a compass, the means of judging of the merits of that immense 
pretension, which was set up for the profoundness of German 
thought about twenty years ago, and has lately arrived at its 
height. 

The translation is throughout accurate to a letter. The 
great labor of it,— and great the labor must have been, — 
we think most usefully bestowed; for its appearance in our 
community at this time is specially valuable. It is well worth 
studying by those, who wish to follow out, in such English as 
the case admits, the mazes of a foreign and labyrinthine track 
of the human mind. 

The original work, though addressed to Germans, (and describ- 
ing nothing more easily intelligible than the Germans,) abounds 
with beauties, that belong to no nationality. It exposes, with a 
keen and playful wit, many of the follies that are just at this 
moment peculiarly active among ourselves. It invites, some- 
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times without intending it, a severe examination of much impos- 
ing show of wisdom, that has come upon us from the cloud-land 
of Saxony and Prussia, in the shape of a moon-lit mist. Here 
is German philosophy, by an admiring German, accessible to 
every patient English reader. It does not come through the 
superficial abstracts of Madame de Staél; nor the elegant 
modifications of M. Cousin ; nor the pompous pedantries of Mr. 
Coleridge, who has always seemed to us, by the way, if we 
may speak out our honest thought, no little of a charlatan. His 
effigy might. be represented with tolerable completeness by a 
very large mouth, set very wide open, and uttering, as from 
over a tripod, borrowed inpirations and sonorous conceits. 

Here we have Herr Menzel himself, —a veteran writer, and 
on all accounts entitled to be heard,— with a book most vari- 
ous, sprightly, and comprehensive ; touching with a free and 
bold eloquence upon every point in the circle of what his coun- 
trymen have been doing for science and letters. He pronounces 
with sharp good sense many judgments, that will not be much 
relished by a goodly number among us, who are easily carried 
away with admiration of new lights and strange movements. 
But, on the other hand, he will repay them with many extrava- 
gances beyond their present conception, to which they shall be 
most heartily welcome. 

Draw nigh, gentle readers, of every class. Take up this 


pithy book, and do as we are doing, — read it. There is much 
to be seen, and not to be seen, in this direction. 


A German-English and English-German Pocket Dictionary ; 
denoting the Meaning of all the Words in General Use, and 
likewise of the principal Idiomatic Phrases. By Davin Fos- 
pick, Jr. l6mo. Boston: Perkins and Marvin. 1840. 


TWENTY years ago, if a man had enterprise enough to essay 
the study of the German tongue, he was glad to find a Diction- 
ary of any sort; but as the study has become general, we have 
grown a little more fastidious in this respect. Mr. Fosdick has 
prepared his work with a view to this state of things, and made 
it, we think, an improvement as regards convenience, complete- 
ness, and accuracy on all other dictionaries of the same size, 
which have come under our notice. This is owing partly to the 
fact, that being the last he has been able to avail himself of the 
suggestions of those who went before, and to profit by their 
errors and mistakes; and partly to his own proficiency and 
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experience, as one of the best and most successful translators of 
German works. Among other things, not usually met with in 
Pocket Dictionaries, he has given in all cases the genitive singu- 
lar and nominative plural of the German substantives, and ap- 
pended distinct tables of the irregular verbs and proper names 
in both languages. 


1. Chartism. By Tuomas Cartyte. Boston: Little & Brown. 
1840. 12mo. pp. 113. 

2. The Laboring Classes,an Article from the Boston Quarterly 
Review. By O. A. Brownson. Boston: Benjamin H. 
Greene. 1840. 


One would think that by this time Mr. Carlyle had played his 
antic tricks with the English language long enough to have sat- 
isfied even himself, and was now ready to return to the manner 
of his early days, when all delighted todo him honor. But it 
seems not. Here is another book absurd as any that has gone 
before, and more unreadable. On so serious a subject as that 
presented by the poor and laboring classes in England and Ire- 
land, we should have supposed that a man of any true sensibil- 
ity would have laid aside for a time his fopperies, and spoken 
with the simplicty and earnestness that became the topic. Yet 
perhaps no previous effusion of this writer is quite so despicable 
for the most frivolous affectations as Chartism, rendered more 
offensive in the present instance, as we have hinted already, by 
their connexion with questions which concern the vital interests 
of humanity. We cannot conceive of the writer of such stuff 
looking it afterward in the face, as it came from the press, with- 
out a blush of shame. A merry-andrew dancing ona coffin 
does not offer a more shocking incongruity. 

Many things in Mr. Carlyle’s former writings would lead us 
to think that, while too often carried away by the love of mak- 
ing a sensation, he was yet in the main a man of sincerity, bent 
on some good end. but Chartism staggers our faith. It is 
hard to believe in the reality of earnestness and a high aim in 
one, who bestows so disproportionate attention not upon the 
matter in hand, but upon himself. Self, and the wondering gaze 
he shall draw from an astonished public, appear to be ever the 
chief matters in hand with him. So much more does his heart 
seem set on mere writing as a sort of juggler’s art, on mere 
phraseology, on achieving some unprecedented amalgamations 
of words and phrases, than on saying anything clear, intelligi- 
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ble, and to the purpose, that no book of the day can be found 
more wordy, diffuse, and irrelevant than the one before us, — 
that is, if we have been at all successful in seizing and following 
out his thoughts, about which we would not be presumptuous. 
It is a volume of tortured phraseology, of printed darkness, and 
little else. Imagine it placed by a bookseller on its first appear- 
ance in the hands of a minister of the Home Department, of a 
member of Parliament, of a philanthropist like Wilberforce, 
anxious for new light from any quarter on the hard questions it 
professes to discuss, and which might then be agitating the pub- 
lic mind, nay, shaking'a kingdom to its centre ; and with what 
indignation, as he. puzzled himself over the swollen vanity, 
would he squir it from his window into the kennel, or consign it 
to the flames. Let Mr. Carlyle, the Romance writer, when he 
evolves his Sartors and Diamond Necklaces, be wayward as he 
will, let him dress up his ideas in literary swaddling clothes of 
every imaginable hue, let him don his party-colored coat, 
mount his cap and bells, and with every variety of gri- 
mace amuse, astonish, or befool such as may try to read, and 
we should be tempted to let the show proceed without a word of 
remonstrance ; nay, as in the case of Professor Teufelsdrockh, we 
might heartily-applaud the successful harlequin. But when this 
ludicrous exhibition is brought upon what may justly be re- 
garded as holier ground, when it thrusts itself in where the great 
rights of humanity are discussed, diverting the attention from 
the gravest themes by the most offensive displays of personal 
vanity, we think that common people, those not by nature tran- 
scendentally strung, may be pardoned if they raise an objection. 
We do object accordingly. We took up his book for informa- 
_ tion, but found little else than a fresh theatrical parading of the 
author. 

The records of literature, of English literature at least, fur- 
nish, we suppose, no example, in their whole extent, of so 
bold and long continued an experiment on the public taste, as 
this of Mr. Carlyle. That the public, in one considerable 
portion of it, should have contributed to the partial success of 
the experiment, or rather have caused such success and rejoiced 
in it, is certainly on every account, in our judgment, to be re- 
gretted. We can discern no new grace imparted to our lan- 
guage, nor any added power, in the lucubrations of any of the 
crowd of disciples, who have approached nearest to-the sublime 
absurdity of the Master, but everywhere the contrary. Lessons 
of affectation, which need never to be taught, are the only ones 
which appear to have been learned. Wherever the influence 
of Carlyle as a writer is to be detected, it is, we think, only in 
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some oddities and effeminacies of speech, by which the writings 
of his admirers and followers are deformed. Their own mother 
English, though never so homely, were a better dialect. Not 
that there are ‘ unities ” in respect to style to be superstitiously 
observed ; not that style must be run in one and the same 
mould; not that Carlyle must write like Macaulay, or both like 
Jeffrey. But that neither should write like a fool ; — neither 
make of his style merely or chiefly a medium of his vanity, a 
stalking-horse on which to play fantastic tricks before the world. 
Diversity and variety are greatly to be ‘desired. Let style like 
costume continually take new forms and fashions. But let it 
not degenerate into ridiculous affectation, or preposterous oddity. 
A fop is always despicable, whether in letters or dress. And he 
is so because vanity, seeking notoriety by the very smallest arts, 
is his central idea. As we judge, Mr. Carlyle and some of his 
imitators come under this category. It is not philosophy, new 
or striking thought, that constitutes the peculiarity by which he 
and they are distinguished from others, but, solely or chiefly, 
eccentric and affected speech —a modern Euphuism, a refined 
literary dandyism. The unhappy effect of this has been greatly 
to diminish, with many utterly to annihilate their power as moral 
and religious writers. The splendid genius of Carlyle may 
win, nay, it compels admiration ; but he does hot secure respect. 
To affectation of any kind—a sort of falsehood—we can 
never accord what we mean by that word. It is reserved for 
simplicity and truth. 

That we have done Mr. Carlyle no injustice in describing the 
present work as equally grotesque with any that has gone be- 
fore it, will appear from a few quotations. We would offer an. 
analysis of the volume, but we frankly acknowledge our incom- 
petency to the task. And what class of readers the author can 
have had in his mind, as those who were to read and profit by 
his book, we cannot conjecture. The class of practical politi- 
cians and statesmen, we think, would turn from it instinctively, 
as from the effusions of a brain-sick dreamer. As for the 
Chartists themselves, they might as well essay Chinese. It 
will be read and relished, we imagine, only by his wholesale 
admirers, — besides them by a few fastidious Litterateurs who 
live on excitement, and whose appetite, like that of the sensualist, 
must be fired by some pungent dainty or they starve. 

Here are the heads of the Chapters, —a fair sample of the 
rest of the book.  “ Condition-of-England Question. Statistics. 
New Poor Law. Finest Peasantry in the World. Rights and 
Mights. Laissez Faire. Not Laissez Faire. New Eras. 
Parliamentary Radicalism. Impossible. ” 

VOL. XXIX.—-3D S. VOL. XI. NO. I. 16 
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Take another specimen from the Chapter on the New Poor 
Law. 


“To believe practically that the poor and luckless are here only 
as a nuisance to be abraded and abated, and in some permissible 
manner made away with, and swept out of sight, is not an amiable 
faith. That the arrangements of good and ill success in this per- 
plexed scramble of a world, which a blind goddess was always 
thought to preside over, are in fact the work of a seeing goddess 
or god, and require only not to be meddled with: what stretch of 
heroic faculty or inspiration of genius was needed to teach one that ? 
To button your pockets and stand still, is no complex recipe. Laissez 
Jfaire, laissez passer! Whatever goes on, ought it not to go on; 
‘the widow picking nettles for her children’s dinner, and the perfumed 
seigneur delicately lounging in the Cxil-du-Beeuf, who has an alchemy 
whereby he will extract from her the third nettle, and name it 
rent and law?’ What is written and enacted, has it not black- 
on-white to show for itself? Justice is justice; but all attorney’s 
parchment is of the nature of Targum or sacred-parchment. In brief, 
ours is a world requiring only to be well Jet alone. Scramble along, 
thou insane scramble of a world, with thy pope’s tiaras, king’s man- 
tles and beggar’s gabardines, chivalry-ribbons and plebeian gallows- 
ropes, where a Pau! shall die on the gibbet and a Nero sit fiddling as 
imperial Cesar : thou art all right, and shalt scramble even so ; and who- 
ever in the press is trodden down, has only to lie there and be trampled 
broad:— Such at bottom seems to be the chief social principle, 
if principle it have, which the Poor-Law Amendment Act has the 
merit of courageously asserting, in opposition to many things.” — 
pp. 18, 19. 


What a burlesque upon eloquenoe is this which follows ; 
yet we rather think this passage would be regarded as the gem 
of the volume. 


“It is in Glasgow among that class of operatives that ‘ Number 
60,” in his dark room, pays down the price of blood. Be it with 
reason or with unreason, too surely they do in verity find the time 
all out of joint; this world for them no home, but a dingy prison- 
house, of reckless unthrift, rebellion, rancor, indignation against 
themselves and against all men. Is it a green flowery world, with 
azure everlasting sky stretched over it, the work and government 
of a God; ora murky-simmering Tophet, of copperas-fumes, cotton- 
fuz, gin-riot, wrath and toil created by a Demon, governed by a 
Demon? The sum of their wretchedness merited and unmerited 
welters, huge, dark, and baleful, like a Dantean Hell, visible there 
in the statistics of Gin: Gin justly named the most authentic incar- 
nation of the Infernal Principle in our times, too indisputable an 
incarnation: Gin the black throat into which wretchedness of every 
sort, consummating itself by calling on delirium to help it whirls 
down; abdication of the power to think or resolve, as too painful 
now, on the part of men whose lot of all others would require thought 
and resolution; liquid Madness sold at ten-pence the quartern, all 
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the products of which are and must be, like its origin, mad, miserable, 
ruinous, and that only! If from this black unluminous unheeded In- 
Jerno, and Prisonhouse of sous in pain, there do flash up from time to 
time some dismal wide-spread glare of Chartism or the like, notable to 
all, claiming remedy from all,— are we to regard it as more baleful 
than the quiet state, or rather as not so baleful ? Ireland is in chronic 
atrophy these five centuries; the disease of nobler England, identified 
now with that of Ireland, becomes acute, has crises, and will be 
cured or kill.” — pp. 34, 35. 


Once more. 


“ Accidental all these things and persons look, unexpected every 
one of them to man. Yet inevitable every one of them; foreseen, not 
unexpected, by Supreme Power; prepared, appointed from afar. Ad- 
vancing always through all centuries, in the middle of the eighteenth 
they arrived. The Saxon kindred burst forth iuto cotton-spinning, 
cloth-dropping, iron forging, steamengining, railwaying, commercing 
and careering towards all the winds of heaven, — in this enexplicable 
noisy manner; the noise of which, in Power-mills, in progress-of-the- 
species Magazines, still deafens us somewhat. Most noisy, sudden! 
The Staffordshire coal-stratum, and coal-strata, lay side by side with 
iron-strata, quiet since the creation of the world. Water flowed in 
Lancashire and Lanarkshire; bituminous fire lay bedded in rocks 
there too, — over which how many narene Stanleys, black Douglases, 
and other the like contentious persons, had fought out their bicker- 
ings and broils, not without result, we will hope! But God said, 
Let the iron missionaries be; and they were. Coal and iron, so 
long close unregardful neighbors, are wedded together; Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, and the hundred Stygian forges, with their 
fire-throats and never-resting sledge-hammers, rose into day. Wet 
Manconium stretched out her hand towards Carolina and the torrid 
zone, and plucked cotton there: who could forbid her, her that had 
the skill to weave it? Fish fled thereupon from the Mersey River, 
vexed with innumerable keels. England, I say, dug out her bitumen- 
fire, and bade it work: towns rose, and steeple chimneys ; — Chart- 
isms also, and Parliaments they name Reformed.” — pp. 87, 88. 


And so on through the volume. — We should not have said 
these things of a man less great than Mr. Carlyle. But when 
monarchs play the clown plebeians may play the rebel. 

A far more pregnant chapter on this same subject of Chart- 
ism is to be found in the essay of Mr. Brownson, named at the 
head of our Article, and which has been reprinted from the 
Boston Quarterly. This is a tract as much superior to Mr. 
Carlyle’s in the manliness and energy of its English, as it is 
more startling in its doctrines. To give the reader some idea of 
its character and drift we offer a brief abstract. Comparing to- 
gether, at the close of his introduction, the mischief and danger 
to be apprehended from monarchy and nobility, with those 
which may be feared from the middle classes, Mr. Brownson 

















































thinks that the laborer has much more to apprehend from the 
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latter. ‘These he looks upon as the real tyrants of the opera- 
tive. ‘* The only enemy of the laborer is your employer, wheth- 
er appearing in the shape of a Master Mechanic or in the owner 
of a factory. A Duke of Wellington is much more likely to 
vindicate the rights of labor than an Abbot Lawrence.” The 
remedies proposed for the relief of the working-men by Mr 
Carlyle, universal education, and emigration, Mr. Brownson con- 
siders wholly inadequate. He sees a remedy equal to the evil 
only in revolutionary movements of the poor, darkly foreboded 
in such language as the following: 


“No one can observe the signs of the times with much care, with- 
out perceiving that a crisis as to the relation of wealth and labor is 
approaching. It is useless to shut our eyes to the fact, and like 
the ostrich fancy ourselves secure because we have so concealed 
our heads that we see not the danger. We or our children will have 
to meet this crisis. The old war between the King and the Barons 
is well nigh ended, and so is that between the Barons and the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers, — landed capital and commercial capital. 
The business man has become the peer of my Lord. And now 
commences the new struggle between the operative and his employer, 
between wealth and labor. Every day does this struggle extend 
further and wax stronger and fiercer; what or when the end will 
be God only knows. 

“In this coming contest there is a deeper question at issue than 
is commonly imagined ; a question which is but remotely touched 
in your controversies about United States Banks and Sub Treasuries, 
chartered Banking and free Banking, free trade and corporations, 
although these controversies may be paving the way for it to come 
up. We have discovered no presentiment of it in any king's or 
queen’s speech, nor in any president’s message. It is embraced in 
no popular political creed, of the day, whether christened Whig or 
Tory, Juste-milieu or Democratic. No popular senator, or deputy, 
or peer seems to have any glimpse of it; but it is working in the 
hearts of the million, is struggling to shape itself, and one day it 
will be uttered, and in thunder tones. Well will it be for him, who, 
on that day, shall be found ready to answer it.” — pp. 9, 10. 


Mr. Brownson then paints at length the oppressed condition of 
the laborer — both freeman and slave — giving, however, a pre- 
ference to the state of the slave over the free laborer, as on the 
whole one of less oppression. How, he next inquires, is the 
laborer to be emancipated? Not by any moral or religious 
reform of the individual. Not by any processes of “ self-cul- 
ture.” ‘The evil under consideration is a social evil, and can be 
removed only by social changes. As the grand cause of the 
depression and poverty of the laboring classes is to be found not 
in any arrangements of Providence, but in institutions of man’s 
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devising, the remedy, Mr. Brownson contends, is to be sought in 
destroying such institutions. Of these the Church stands first 
for its tyrannic and enslaving power, and must be annihilated 
—not religion, not Christianity, these Mr. Brownson would 
honor and protect — but the Church and the Priesthood, of 
every name over the earth. This assault upon the Church con- 
stitutes the main body of the essay. The Church being out of 
the way, the next remedy is to be found in the right exercise — 
not in the overthrow — but in a right exercise of the powers of 
civil government. But what shall it do? It must first un-do. 
It must begin by circumscribing and limiting its own powers. 
It must then by direct legislation, by repealing and enacting, 
protect the laboring classes against the others. In regard, 
specially to this country, it must break down the power of capi- 
tal, by sweeping from the face of the land the whole system of 
Banking. But that is only a beginning, ‘Then must follow the 
destruction of all monopoly and of all Privitece. We have done 
little for liberty and equality by abolishing hereditary monarchy 
and hereditary nobility, if we do not add the abolishing of he- 
reditary property. We give Mr. Brownson’s own words. 


“Following the destruction of the Banks, must come that of all 
monopolies, of all priviteGe. There are many of these. We cannot 
specify them all: we therefore select only one, the greatest of them 
all, the privilege which some have of being born rich while others 
are born poor. It will be seen at once that we alluded to the here- 
ditary descent of property, an anomaly in our American system, which 
must be removed, or the system itself will be destroyed. We cannot 
now go into a discussion of this subject, but we promise to resume 
it at our earliest opportunity. We only say now, that as we have 
abolished hereditary monarchy and hereditary nobility, we must 
complete the work by abolishing hereditary property. A man shall 
have all he honestly acquires, so long as he himself belongs to the 
world in which he acquires it. But his power over his property 
must cease with his life, and his property must then become the 
property of the state, to be disposed of by some equitable law 
for the use of the generation which takes his place. Here is the 
principle without eny of its details, and this is the grand le- 
gislative measure to which we look forward. We see no means of 
elevating the laboring classes which can be effectual without this. 
And is this a measure to be easily carried? Not at all. It will 
cost infinitely more than it cost to abolish either hereditary mon- 
archy or hereditary nobility. It is a great measure, and a startling. 
The rich, the business community, will never voluntarily consent to it ; 
and we think we know too much of human nature to believe that it will 
ever be effected peaceably. It will be effected only by the strong 
arm of physical force. It will come, if it ever come at all, only at 
the conclusion of war, the like of which the world as yet has never 
witnessed, and from which, however inevitable it may seem to the eye 
of philosophy, the heart of Humanity recoils with horror.” — p. 24. 
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This is violent and threatening language. Doctrines more 
necessarily dependent for their reception and prevalence upon 
civil commotion and tumult were never, we suppose, in Revo- 
lutionary France, proclaimed by the leaders in that sanguinary 
social war. Had they been uttered with the same eloquence 
and power then and there, they would have sounded a peal that 
would have been answered by the guillotine in every street and 
square of Paris. Uttered now and here, and they fall harmless 
as the declamations of a school-boy, repudiated by the very 
classes, we doubt not, whom they are designed to move. But 
as we do not imagine that at present Mr. Brownson himself in- 
tends action, but merely discussion of great principles as pre- 
liminary to action at some future time, we cannot but think that 
a tone of greater moderation would have obtained for him a 
more respectful hearing, even from those most disposed to coin- | 
cide with his views, — certainly from all others. Whether, how- 
ever, such opinions are broached in one way or another, will 
matter very little as to their success. They are so opposite to 
the philosophy of common sense, that we can have no fears on 
that score. 

Common sense will hold it to be rather a strange doctrine of 
Mr. Brownson, that inequality of wealth is to be traced not to 
appointments of Providence, or laws of nature, but to human 
interference. Were it as he states, then indeed a reform of the 
social order would bring a remedy. What legislation had done, 
legislation might undo. But if this inequality is founded in our 
nature, in a natural difference of the desire of property, and of 
capacity for acquiring it, then the evil, if it be an evil, is incur- 
able ; there will always be poor and rich in spite of any and 
all legal or constitutional provision. And who can doubt 
whether these differences are natural? Place two individuals 
in precisely the same favorable circumstances for acquiring 
property, and one will come out rich, the other poor; and that 
not in consequence of any laws of man, but in consequence of 
laws of God. And not until men are sent into the world with one 
intellect, one conscience, and one desire of property, will there 
be equality of outward condition, or any nearer approach to it 
than there is now. Let the wealth of the world be to-day seized 
and counted, and equally distributed among all the individu- 
als of the race, and how plain is it that through superior sagaci- 
ty, cunning, or power of some sort on the part of some, and a 
corresponding inferiority on the part of others, through the vir- 
tues of some and the vices of others, that wealth would to- 
morrow return, and flow again in the channels from which it 
had been withdrawn. No agrarianism will ever help the matter 
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by depriving industry and capacity of their natural rewards. 
No human legislation can ever make those equal whom God has 
made to differ. 

Mr. Brownson, as one means of equalizing human condition, 
asks at present only for a law which shall prohibit a man from 
bequeathing his property to whom he pleases, and shall dis- 
tribute it in some manner through the community. But would 
he be long satisfied with so inadequate a provision? Why wait 
till the rich man’s death for his hoarded wealth? It is not a 
question of time, but of unjust possession and retention on the 
one side, and of oppressive deprivation on the other. Let there 
be a law, which shall at eighty, seventy, or sixty years of age, 
relieve the rich man of his superfluous millions, or thousands, 
and portion them out among the poor. Nay — for it is a ques- 
tion of right, not surely of hours, days, or years—let it be that 
whenever a man by successful industry shall have accumulated 
up to a certain amount, the overplus shall go to the community. 
There is just as good ground, in the eye of reason, for one law 
as the other. — But the philosophical defect, which runs through 
Mr. Brownson’s argument, and most vitiates the whole, is, it 
seems to us, the position he maintains, that wealth is the true 
basis of human and social happiness and well-being. Equaliza- 
tion of property, or the nearest possible approach to it, is held 
out as the sovereign. panacea for the ills that flesh is heir to. 
We cannot but hold this to be a most fundamental error. We 
must think, and so we believe most will think too, that there 
would be a far better chance for human happiness by filling the 
heads and hearts of men with knowledge, virtue, and religion, 
than by filling their pockets with money. Wealth is a good 
thing, but not the best thing. It is a stone in the foundation of 
human happiness, but not the corner stone. 





Principles of Political Economy. Part the Third: Of the 
Causes which retard Increase in the Numbers of Mankind. 
Part the Fourth: Of the Causes which retard Improvement 
in the Political Condition of Man. By H.C. Carey. Phil- 
adelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1840. 8vo. pp. 270 


Tue First Part of this work, on the “The Laws of the Pro- 
duction and Distribution of Wealth,” appeared in 1837; the 
Second, on ‘*‘ the Causes which retard Increase in the Produc- 
tion of Wealth, and Improvement in the Physical and Moral 
Condition of Man,” in 1838; the two last, under the title given 
above, have just come from the press. The three volumes 
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evince extensive research, and embody a vast accumulation of 
facts. Moreover, as in connexion with his own, he gives at 
length the speculations of the other leading political economists, 
on all the great questions which come up, they are peculiarly fitted 
to make general readers acquainted with the history and present 
state of the science. The work is now complete, and will 
soon receive, we doubt not, the full and discriminating notice 
it deserves from the Journals to which the discussion of such 
topics belongs. What will particularly interest Christians and 
philanthropists is the refutation it contains of the gloomy the- 
ories of Malthus, and its earnest advocacy of the doctrine, that 
nothing but industry, justice, liberty, and peace is necessary to 
the physical, moral, and political advancement of the race. 
Political Economy, according to Mr. Carey, is nothing but the 
carrying out of the golden rule, ‘‘ Do unto others, as ye would 
that others should do unto you.” 


The Law and Custom of Slavery in British India, in a Series 
of Letters io Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. By Wit.iam 
Avam. Boston: Weeks, Jordan, & Co. 1840. 12mo. pp. 
279. 


Nationa. vanity is not less blind, perhaps, than personal. 
At any rate it is sometimes little less than stone-blind, as Mr. 
Adam has proved in the case of the English nation, by the 
revelations on the subject of Slavery in India, spread before the 
world in the present volume. Pleased with the eminence of 
her philanthropy in the emancipation of her West India slaves, 
and with the indignation she has felt and freely expressed tow- 
ard the United States, for their continued tolerance of the in- 
stitution within their free borders, without a single movement in 
the way even of prospective legislation, England has forgotten 
all but her glory. The faults of others on which she has gazed 
have grown to mountains, while her own, overshadowed and 
hidden by her intervening virtues, she has believed no longer to 
exist. In this pleasing delusion, Mr. Adam comes with his little 
volume of facts. and dissolves the enchantment; he holds up a 
faithful picture, as we doubt not it is, before her eyes, of that 
system of Hindoo Slavery, which is permitted and defended by 
British Laws, and calls upon her to do her duty here also, or 
cease to boast. The statements of his volume can hardly fail 
to make a deep sensation in England, for they are of a most 
astounding character; and coming from one of so calm and 
exact a mind, so thorough and cautious in his investigations, so 
candid in his judgments, so fair in his reasonings, they will fall 
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with double weight upon the public ear, and compel an atten- 
tion, which time-hardened vanity might have denied to a less 
authoritative voice. 

The volume is in the form of letters addressed to Mr. Buxton, 
in the course of which he treats the whole subject of slavery in 
India ; considering, first, the law of slavery ; second, the cus- 
tom or practice of slavery : and third, the means that have been, 
or may be employed for the mitigation of the evil, or for its en- 
tire abolition. The first letter, after an introduction, treats of the 


Hindoo law of slavery, the Mohammedan and the British law. - 


We intend no discussion of any of the subjects of the volume, 
but merely to put the reader in possession of some of its facts, 
opinions, and results by a few extracts and abstracts. 

Although in the judgment of Mr. Adam slavery is the least 
of the evils tolerated or inflicted by the British Government of 
India, yet it is great enough, he thinks, to require to be brought 
before the British public, that it may be known at home what is 
done abroad, ‘that all undue vaunting and exultation may be 
repressed, and the necessary impulse be given to the friends of 
humanity to complete the work they have only begun.” We 
were not prepared by any knowledge we had on the subject for 
the extraordinary statements of the following paragraph ; nor 
even in England, Mr. Adam gives us to understand, is it gene- 
rally known, or known scarcely at all, to what an extent slavery 
prevails in her Eastern dominions. 


“Ts not the subject,” Mr. Adam asks, “one that may well awaken 
the attention both of the government and of the people of England ? 
The people of England have just paid twenty millions sterling to 
emancipate eight hundred thousand slaves in the British West Indies; 
and while they are congratulating themselves that now at length every 
British subject is a freeman, and insultingly reproaching republican 
America with her slavery, they are to be told that their congratula- 
tions are premature; that their reproaches may be retorted; that their 
work is only half done ; that there are probably eight hundred thousand 
slaves more, British subjects, in the East Indies; that this slavery has 
been perpetuated and sometimes aggravated by the East India Com- 
pany’s government; and that there is no prospect of its ceasing, unless 
their powerful voice shall be put forth to demand its extinction. The 
government of England have been engaged for years in a hard-fought 
battle with slave-holders in the West Indies, and with the slave-hold- 
ing interest in England, and they have just succeeded, at the expense 
of the people of England, in the great work of emancipation. They 
have been for years engaged in a diplomatic war, too unsuccessfully 
waged, with foreign powers against the slave-trade, and with praise- 
worthy energy and perseverance they are still adopting measures 
against this hydra-headed monster. Her Majesty’s ministers are 
now to be told —(are they now to be told, or have they long known 
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and neglected their duty in this matter ?)—that one of the heads 
of this monster is in British India; that even the slave-trade has 
not wholly ceased there; that the laws enacted by the Parliament 
of Great Britain against the slave-trade are in part either expressly 
set aside, or are acknowledged to be wholly a dead letter ; that slavery 
itself exists in British India; that it exists probably as extensively, 
and to a great extent in as aggravated a form, as it did lately in the 
West Indies; that it has been and is legalized, and nourished, and 
supported by the East India Company, a creature of their own form- 
ing; and that notwithstanding the express requisition of Parliament 
to that effect, no movement has been made by the East India Com- 
pany’s government towards its extinction. This is the bearing of 
the subject to which I am desirous of soliciting your attention; and 
will you, will the government and people of England, listen to the 
proofs of all this with patient acquiescence ? Must it not be perceived 
that this is a state of things compromising the honor and consistency 
of the government, and the humanity and justice of the people of 
England, and invoking the prompt and indignant interference of every 
honest statesman and every good man?” — pp. 10 - 12. 


The broad statements of this paragraph are abundantly sus- 
tained by the facts and minute details presented in the succeed- 
ing letters. A nation shown to be thus holding in bondage from 
eight hundred thousand to a million slaves should be moderate 
in the reproachful language flung at America ; or rather, while 
they with perfect justice accuse us of our monstrous wrong- 
doing, they should confess themselves to be in the same con- 
demnation. ‘That they have not hitherto done so may be owing 
to ignorance of their own sins. Mr. Adam’s book will now leave 
them without excuse, if they forbear to treat justly either them- 
selves or us. 

Mr. Adam goes on in the remainder of his first letter to de- 
fine the Hindoo, the Mohammedan, and British law in relation to 
slavery. Under the Hindoo Law “ the powers possessed by mas- 
ters or owners over their slaves are absolute.” ‘* Hindoo Law,” 
in the words of Mr. Colebrook, as quoted by Professor Adam, 
“treats the slave as the property of the master, familiarly 
speaking of this species ‘of property in association with cattle, 
under the contemptuous designation of bipeds and quadrupeds. 
it makes no provision for the protection of the slave from the 
cruelty and ill treatment of an unfeeling master, nor defines the 
master’s power over the person of his slave; neither prescrib- 
ing distinct limits to that power, nor declaring it to extend to 
life and limb. It allows to the slave no right of property even 
in his own acquisition, except by the indulgence of his master. 
Under the Mohammedan Law it is not much better. Slaves 
labor under almost every species of civil disability ; they can- 
not marry without the consent of their master; they cannot 
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give evidence in civil cases; they cannot make a gift or sale 
nor inherit property. A person under this law may sell him- 
self into slavery. The British law of slavery Mr. Adam states 
to be a confirmation with modifications of the Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan Laws. ‘ Slavery,” he says in the conclusion of 
this letter, “* not only exists in India, but it has been unnecessa- 
rily and wantonly perpetuated by a decision of the judges and 
resolutions of the Government, in avowed disregard of the plain 
letter of the law. The sanction of the British name and of the 
power and authority of the British government, professing to be 
a Christian government, has thus been unworthily given to the 
antiquated systems of slavery, originating in the barbarous and 
intolerant policy of the Hindoo and Mohammedan government; 
and this has been done in alleged conformity with the spirit of 
the rule, which secures to the natives of India the enjoyment of 
their own civil laws and usages, but in real opposition, not only 
to the letter, but even to the spirit of that wise, just, and hu- 
mane principle.” 

The second letter is devoted to an examination of the legality 
of Hindoo and Mohammedan slavery under the British govern- 
ment in India. The third contains a list of cases, showing what 
the actual administration of Hindoo and Mohammedan slave-law 
is in the courts of the British Indian government. These cases 
are highly interesting, and let the reader at once into the real 


condition of the slave population. We select one with the re- 
marks of Mr. Adam. 


“Q. ‘A person procures a contract of marriage to be entered into 
between his slave and the daughter of a free person, and subsequently 
sells his slave’s wife to another. In this case, has the master of the 
slave derived any right of proprietorship over the person of the slave’s 
wife by reason of her being subject to his slave; and is the sale of 
such woman allowable by law?’ 

“This case also occured in 1819, in Chittagong; and the decision, 
according to Hindu law, is that a free woman, becoming the wife of 
a slave, becomes a slave to her husband’s master, who has full power 
to alienate her by sale, and the sale is good and valid. This is 
another of those cases which, without the evidence before us, we 
should find it difficult to believe that the authority of the British 
government would be employed to enforce. A free woman, igno- 
rant, most probably, of the law which affects such cases, is inveigled 
into marriage with a slave by a slave’s master, who subsequently sells 
her for his own profit, and this sale is pronounced good and valid by the 
organ of Hindu law, and recognised as such by the British government 
and its judicial officers! Will the British people, when they know the 
fact, sanction it? Will not the indignation of the civilized world 
shame the British government into the abrogation of a law so cruel 
and disgraceful ? ” — pp. 57, 58. 
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Letter fourth is on the ameliorations introduced by the British 
Government in India, in the law and practice of slavery. The 
author shows that * the evils of the institution have been distinctly 
and frequently acknowledged, and measures have been from time 
to time adopted, with greater or less success, to limit the exten- 
sion, to mitigate the condition, and to put an end to the abuses of 
slavery.” But notwithstanding all that has been done, more 
remains to be done, before England will have performed the 
tythe of her duty. ‘* It must surely be admitted,” says Pro- 
fessor Adam in the conclusion of this letter, * that if slavery is 
to continue in India, the state of the law relating to it which I 
have exhibited, abounding in inconsistences and contradictions, 
demands investigation, revision, and amendment.” 

The fifth letter is on the number of slaves in British India. 
After a careful examination of authorities in addition to his own 
personal knowledge, Mr. Adam presents us with the following 
table. 
























Silhet . ‘ ; > ‘ ; 80,000 
Behar ‘ , d ‘ : - B72 







Tirhoot . 11,061 
S. Mahratta country (British portion) . 7,500 
Arcot. ; ‘ 20,000 
Canara . ‘ a ‘ ‘ - 80,000 
Malabar . : ‘ ‘ : - 100,000 








321,283 


But Mr. Adam concludes, “ Upon the whole, I am of opinion that 
the very lowest estimate we can form of the total number of slaves, 
subjects of the British government in India, is five hundred thousand ; 
and I deem it highly probable that a thorough and faithful census 
would show that the number does not fall short of oNE MILLION.” — 

p. 128. 


Letter sixth is on the origin and sources of slavery in British 
India. The seventh is on the treatment of agrestic and domes- 
tic slaves. We shall crowd together some of the most interest- 
ing particulars. 













“In the Tamil country the agrestic slaves are entitled to a certain 
proportion of the harvest reaped on the land they cultivate, and to 
prescribed fees in grain at each stage of the previous cultivation, as 
well as at certain national festivals. Some of them who are out- 
castes possess also a right to all the cattle which die from disease ; 
and they eat the flesh of such animals as well as that of snakes and 
other reptiles. In general their food is the coarsest grain; but if a 
judgment may be formed from their appearance, which is generally 
that of stout athletic men, it is not deficient either in quantity or 
quality.” “In Malabar the permission to take other service than 
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that of his master does not appear to be conceded to the slave, except 
for the master’s profit. The creatures in human form who constitute 
the agrestic slave-population of that province are distinguishable, 
like the savage tribes still to be found in the forests of India, from 
the rest of the human race by their degraded, diminutive, squalid ap- 
pearance; their dropsical pot-bellies contrasting horribly with their 
skeleton arms and legs, half-starved, hardly clothed, and in a con- 
dition scarcely superior to the cattle they follow at the plough.” 
“In Canara, though not allowed to enter the house or to touch the 
persons of the free castes, they are permitted to approach them; and 
it is only early in the morning, after Brahmins have bathed, and be- 
fore meals, that slaves are obliged to leave the road to avoid con- 
taminating them. In Malabar, on the contrary, a slave must not ap- 
proach any of the free castes nearer than a distance of ninety-six 
steps, and if he wishes to speak to any of them he must stand at that 
distance and cry aloud to them.” ‘The lash is never employed by 
the master against his slave in the Tamil country.” “By the 
ancient laws of Malabar a proprietor is accountable to no_per- 
sons for the life of his own slave, but is the legal judge of his 
offences, and may punish them by death. At the present day all 
slaves are under the nominal protection of the law. Masters cannot 
take their lives without incurring the penalty of murder. They are 
also perfectly competent witnesses in all cases, civil or criminal, 
whether against freemen or others; and yet the evidence is strong 
that the Jaw, in its actual administration, does not extend its shield 
over them.” “The usual modes of punishment are flogging, putting 
in the stocks, and working them in chains. Formerly the practice 
prevailed of cutting off the noses of the slaves; and although this is 
now illegal, the practice has not wholly ceased. Mr. Baber tried a 
case in which it was proved that four slaves, belonging to the same 
owner, had had their noses amputated, and that although the case had 
come before the magistrate, no steps had been taken to bring the 
perpetrators of such horrid barbarities to justice.” “Slaves are thus 
practically at the mercy of their masters, and beyond the pale of the 
law. ‘There is hardly,’ says Mr. Baber, ‘a sessions of gaol delivery, 
the calendars of which (though a vast number of crimes are occurring 
which are never reported) do not contain cases of wounding and even 
murdering slaves, chiefly brought to light by the efforts of the police, 
though generally speaking they are the most enduring, unresisting, 
and unotfending classes of the people.” “Slavery in the Dekhan, 
according to Chaplin’s official report, is very prevalent, and we know 
that it has been recognised by the Hindu law, and by the custom 
of the country, from time immemorial. It is, however, a very mild 
and mitigated servitude, rather than an absolute slavery, and it differs 
essentially in many particulars from the foreign slave-trade, which, 
to the honor of humanity and of the British character, (though with 
little effect towards diminishing the extent of the evil,) has been dis- 
continued by British subjects. Slaves are treated by the Hindus with 
great indulgence, and if they conduct themselves well, are consid- 
ered rather as hereditary servants of the family than as menials. 
They become domesticated in the houses of the upper classes, who 
treat them with affection, and allow them to intermarry with the fe- 
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male slaves; and the offspring of this connexion, though deemed 
base-born, if males, are often considered free, but if females, they 
remain slaves. Marriage, however, is equivalent almost to emanci- 
pation, because, when married, slaves become rather an incumbrance 
to their owners.” “The master could chastise his slave with modera- 
tion, but if death ensued from his severity, he was punished severely 
by fine or otherwise, according to the pleasure of the government. 
A master could sell his slave, but in the upper classes it was not 
considered respectable to do so.” Mr. Adam says, “I do not mean 
to call in question the general accuracy of Mr. Chaplin’s representa- 
tion of domestic slavery in the Dekhan, but his accvunt implies facts 
which tend very essentially to qualify the mitigated character which 
he has ascribed to it.” “Under the Madras presidency nearly all the 
domestic slaves are Muhammadans, and they are confined principally, 
although not exclusively, to Muhammadan families.” “ The Mu- 
hammadan law is entirely opposed to the purchase of free children 
for the purpose of reducing them to a state of bondage; yet in prac- 
tice, compacts suchas are described above confer permanent rights 
on the Muhammadan purchaser, for under the spirit of proselytism 
which charaterizes the Muhammadan faith, a male infant is no sooner 
purchased than it is circumcised, and whether male or female it is 
invariably brought up in the Muhammadan creed, which, if it bea 
Hindu, (as is usually the case,) irrevocably excludes it from all return 
to its parents or relations. The slaves are thus at once amalgamated 
with the family itself, who treat the males indulgently with some- 
what of that privileged familiarity allowed in all countries to those 
who are permanently attached to a family, and are rather its humble 
members by adoption than its servants or slaves. They are well fed, 
well clothed, and employed in domestic offices common, except in 
families of the highest rank, to many of their master’s relatives, 
The free communication with others, and facility of access to the 
British tribunals, which the want of all restraint over egress from the 
house ensures to the male domestic slaves, combine with the indul- 
gent treatment of their masters to qualify their bondage so as nearly 
to exclude it from what the term slavery implies. 

“Such, however, is not the lot of the female domestic slaves, em- 
ployed as attendants on the seraglios of Musalmans of rank ; they are 
too often treated with caprice, and frequently punished with much 
cruelty. Once admitted into the harem, they are considered part of 
that establishment, which it is the point of honor of a Musalman to 
seclude from all communication with others. Mr. Cainpbell, from 
whom most of these statements respecting domestic slavery in the 
Madras territory ure derived, states that the complaints made to him, 
as superintendent of police at Madras, against the nabob of Arcot, 
and subsequently, when -agistrate of Bellary, against the brother of 
the nabob of Kurnool, gave him an insight into transactions committed 
in the recesses of the female apartments of these two personages, 
which has left on his mind a strong impression of the cruelty and 
wanton barbarity with which this class of female slaves are subject 
to be treated. The murder of more than one female slave alleged 
to have been committed by the brother of the nabob of Kurnool, in- 
duced Mr. Campbell repeatedly to address the Madras government; 
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nor was it until he added to them the murder of his own wife, that he 
was confined as a state prisoner, instead of being brought to trial 
for his life,as Mr. C. suggested. Indeed, little doubt can be enter- 
tained that the seclusion of female slaves in the harems of Musalmans 
of rank too often precludes complaint, prevents redress, and cloaks 
crimes at which Europeans would shudder.” — p. 168, et seqq. 


From the statements of the whole chapter, we should infer 
that slavery in the East, among both Mohammedans and Hindoos, 
assumes a much milder form than it ever does among Christians, 
even the enlightened Christians of our own land of equal rights. 

The topic of the last letter is ‘* Unsuccessful attempts to 
ameliorate the law and practice of slavery in British India, — 
Abolition of slavery.” An Appendix closes the volume. We 
have room, in conclusion, only to express our hope, that the 
volume, which Mr. Adam has prepared with so much labor, will 
be extensively circulated and read. It concerns the English 
more than us, it is true, but it concerns us also. We wish him 
all manner of success in the prosecution of the benevolent pur- 
poses which have prompted him to this work. 


Esther, a Sacred Drama: with Judith, a Poem. By Mrs. E. 
L. Cusuine. Boston: Joseph Dowe. 1840. 12mo. pp. 118. 


Tue success of the author of Esther and Judith has been 
considerable, where from the nature of the case failure seems 
almost inevitable, and any success a proof of no common pow- 
ers. No attempt in literature strikes us as so hazardous, as to 
clothe in verse, blank, or rhymed, the events of Scripture his- 
tory. What genius can hope to add anything to the native pic- 
turesqueness, of both the language and incidents, of the Old 
Testament narratives. A tale, drama, or poem founded upon 
some tradition, or invention, into which Scripture characters of 
any chosen period should be introduced, and Scripture history 
and events alluded to, illustrated, or partially used, would 
seem at once to afford a freer scope to the imagination, and be 
exempt from those disheartening comparisons, suggested by 
adopting the other course. It would possess its most important 
advantages, and be relieved from most of its difficulties — or 
impossibilities rather. ‘The poems of Mrs. Cushing — compar- 
ison with the Books of Esther and Judith being set aside — 
afford great pleasure in the reading. We have found in them 
beautiful poetry, elevated thought, affecting sentiment. They 
are never chargeable with the stiff and wordy pomp of Mrs. 
More’s Sacred Dramas. The language is of a simpler and 
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more natural cast, yet graceful and expressive. We could fill 
many pages, and we wish we had them to spare, with verses 
moving and sweet as these, being a part of Esther’s reply to the 
urgent importunities of Mordecai to offer herself a candidate 
for the favors of Ahasuerus, and the throne of Persia. 







“ Esther. Alas! my father, think upon my youth, 
My gentle sex, my humble, quiet life, 
Reared amid birds, and flowers, and loving hearts, 
From which mine drank, as from a gushing fount, 
Full draughts of bliss. From dawning infancy, 
Where’er I turned, fond eyes met mine with smiles, 
Kind arms upheld, and gentle voices blessed, — 
While like a clinging vine I closer twined, 
And threw my tendrils forth, seeking support, 
And basking in the ever radiant vlow, 
That like a sunbeam pure affection wore. 
For such a lowly cherished one as this, 
The task thou nam’st is all too vast and high, 
It asks a mighty hand, a lofty soul, 
Stern and experienced, wise in council, 
Armed at all points with courage and resolve, 
A fitting instrument for heaven’s high will. 

* * * * * # 


“ Esther. 1 praise Him ever, when the rising morn 
Sends light and beauty through the wakening earth, 
And when the evening dews gently distil, 
| And the fair moon with all her host of stars 
Come forth to keep their silent watch above. 
And, dearest father, ’mid the temple’s pomp 
My prayers and thankful songs ascend to Him. 
But in the quiet of my own dear home, 
My purest offerings on his altar rest, — 
For there my cup o’erflows, and my full heart 
Pours forth its grateful tribute for the love 
Which in a thousand forms blesses my life, 
And crowns each day with joy. Each day, till this, — 
When thou wilt force me from thy arms away, 
And change my bliss to wo!” — pp. 24, 20. 




































Erratum. In the foot-note to p. 315 of the last volume, Article, Strauss’s Life of Je- 
sus, — for “* Rosencrantz,’’ read ** Bruno Bauer.”’ 











